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ON THE METHODS OF THEORETICAL 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 


By PROF. DR. HANS DRIESCH (Leipzig) 


I. GENERAL METHODOLOGY 

Since ancient times philosophy has been in search of a good and 
reliable method, i.e., of a method the results of which may be accepted 
without any doubt, or at least with a very high degree of probability. 
Almost every “ critical” book on philosophical subjects has a meth- 
odological chapter; and there are some books, by Descartes, Hume 
and Kant for instance, that are devoted to methodological problems 
exclusively. 

Let us have a glance at Descartes’ Discours de la Methode. Every- 
thing here seems to be so very simple and yet is so very deep: Analyse 
your problem, do not regard as simple that which is complex, proceed 
from the less complicated problems to the more complicated ones, 
accept only as a result what is before you “ so clearly and so distinctly 
that you have no reason whatever to doubt it.” 

It now is my intention to say a few words here about the method 
of psychical research; but only in one particular direction. There 
are, of course, in our science, questions about the method along two 
different lines. For psychical research is not an aprioristic science, 
as is, e.g., geometry, but an empirical one; and every empirical science 
rests upon facts and intends to establish a theory. There exist in it 
therefore, methodological problems with regard to both; the facts 
and the theory. 

How must we proceed in order to discover facts which are certain? 
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This is always the first consideration in any empirical science, whatever 
it may deal with. Very much has been written about the methods of 
discovery in psychical research, as I may shortly put it. I, therefore, 
shall say only a few words about this topic and shall soon proceed to 
the methodological problem with relation to theory. 

The conditions of so-called experiment—mediumistic experiment in 
our case—are the point in question. Here, now, we find a good many 
statements which have been worked out very carefully: do not work 
in absolute darkness, control the medium’s body and clothes in every 
respect before the sitting, be in control of the medium’s hands, feet 
and mouth during it, be in control of the sitters, let a conjurer be of 
the party, etc., ete. 

This is all very good and is true without any doubt. But there is 
one point that may make all these good rules of method illusionary: 
the medium may not allow all these controls, be it in his own name or 
the name of a “ spirit.” What are we to do in this deplorable case? 

Now this is just the one topic I should like to mention whilst speak- 
ing about methods of discovery. Try to educate the medium (or the 
“spirit ”) by suggestion that it may agree to your arrangements of 
experiments and does not insist upon following its own. It all comes 
to this very point, it seéms to me; on the assumption, of course, that 
such a suggestive education is possible. But why should it not be? 
The “ education ” of course, will have to follow the lines of Coué, i.e., 
you will have to try to educate the medium by strengthening his con- 
viction that everything will go well also under your experimental condi- 
tions, and not only under his own. 

This should in any case be tried. If it succeeds, much will be 
gained; if not, nothing will be lost except a certain amount of time. 
And we are by no means in a hurry. 

We might, thus, proceed in about the following way: 


The medium 
is put into trance. 


A person whose suggestive power is known then 
speaks to the medium, saying: “ Things will go very well today under 
the strictest control, and even in good red light.” This is to be re- 
peated twenty times at least. We now suppose that we may have 
success: Things do go. Well, then we make experiments under the 
new conditions for several weeks. But then still another suggestion 
will be tried: “ Things will go well in ordinary good light also, in very 
bright light even.” ‘This also is to be said about twenty times. How 
much would be gained, if things might then really go well! 


In any case my suggestions should be once tried, so it seems to me. 


Skeptics would then disappear very soon, for nobody would like to be— 
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an absolute fool. And I have almost no doubts that the first part 
of the suggestion given to the medium, the one that allows of good red 
light, will be successful. A great number of luminous pins, also on the 
hands and feet (not only the arms and legs) must, of course, be added. 

All this refers to physical phenomena. The methodology of mental 
experiment has so well been worked out, by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, for 
example, that I do not need to discuss this topic. 

And now we come to my chief theme: the methodology of theory 
in the field of psychical research. Here the first theory is: Do not 
regard any fact as “ impossible” in an aprioristic way. 

This statement is so self evident that I am almost ashamed to men- 
tion it. And yet it must be mentioned. For there are some strange 
people who seem to believe that they have assisted God when he was 
creating the world, and that they know perfectly what He was able to 
do and what not. Apriorism is all right in pure logics, in the theory of 
syllogism, e.g., and in pure mathematics. To import it into empirical 
sciences is a great fault. And psychical research is an empirical 
science. We, of course, must try to explain everything along well 
known lines, as long as it is possible. We must not, as the scholastics 
put it, introduce new entia without absolute necessity (praeter necessi- 
tatem). Otherwise we should become fantastic. But we must never 
7 


* necessity ” to introduce them. 


forget that there might once exist the 
Apriorism in empirical science is in fact, nothing but the index of a 


narrow mind and of human ‘* 


‘inertia ”—to be polite and not to say 
laziness. 

It does not help the aprioristic philosophies very much, if they 
try to invest their dogmas with some phrases of Kant’s. For, in the 
first place, it is at least very doubtful, whether Kant has really been 
the mechanistic dogmatic which a good many of our German Neo- 
Kantians try to make out of him. In my opinion his concept of “ cau- 
sality ” does by no means mean mechanical causality exclusively. But 
even if he had been—-then he would certainly have been wrong in this 
respect, in spite of all his greatness. And he himself, truly “ critical ” 
as he was, would have been the last to oppose “ criticism ” with regard 
to his own “ critical ” book. F 

I have said a little more about the danger of apriorism, as I myself 
have had a good many experiences in this respect with regard to my 
own biological work. I may say that I do know hat narrow attitude 
of mind 





a little more than I should, in fact, like to do. The aprio- 
ristic dogmatism which I have encountered with regard to my vitalism, 
does, however, relate to a subject which is slightly different from 
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For nobody has doubted my experimental results taken 


facts in an aprioristic way. 

This, then, brings me to the second part of my theoretical method 
ology in the field of our science. Do not believe that new facts ‘ 
necessarily be explained by the means of explanations already estab- 


Dogmatism of this sort has been a handicap for the spreading out 
of my vitalistic theory. Everything must be explained on a mechanical 
basis, so they said to me—without any reason whatever. 
principle of causality demands only that there be some reason for the 
fact in question, but tells us nothing about its nature in an aprioristic 


This second type of aprioristic dogmatism is a handicap to a good 
many parapsychological theories. ‘There are but very few at the 
present day who dare to deny telepathy and mind reading as facts. 
But there are a good many who believe that these phenomena must be 
explained along the lines of normal physics, as, e.g., by waves of ether 
or something like that. 

Now it is absolutely impossible to explain those facts in this way, 
as I have shortly stated in my London Presidential address. 
refutation of the radiation hypothesis does not belong here. 
moving upon a merely methodological field. And, for this reason, it is 
sufficient to have established our second methodological principle, re- 
lating to theory, in a very general form, beginning by a “ Do not,” and | 
meaning “ Do never believe that new facts must”; leaving open the 
question whether they may. Sometimes, in fact they “ may,” but never 
they “ must.” This is our subject. Whilst my actual or “ factual ” 
refutation of the radiation theory of telepathy, etc., relates to a 
particular phenomenon which not, or, rather cannot be ex- 
plained in this way. 

The two dogmas named, in fact, may be called our primordial 
theoretical enemies: first, that psychical facts are “ impossible ” and, 
secondly, that they “ must” be explained mechanically. 
it is so easy to beat them both. 

We now come in reach of some more subtle theoretical problems: 
And the first of these seems to me to be classification. Great caution 
is necessary here, at least in the beginning of our work. 
though it is not very probable, that all psychic phenomena go back 
to but one source in the last resort. But certainly we do not know 
that whilst starting. There are, in the first place, the two great 


groups of physical and of mental phenomena. And we must also mak« 
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divisions in each of these groups: Spontaneous telepathy is not the 
same as mind reading and as clairvoyance, though it is closer related 
to the first than to the second. ' And clairvoyance into the past, the 
present and the future (“ premonition,” “ prophecy ”) must at first 
also be dealt with separately. The same is true of so-called psychom- 
etry. And in the physical sphere there may be a close relationship 
between telekinesis, levitation and materialization. But apports, if 
we accept them, would be something different, including a de- and a 
re-materialization of ordinary so-called matter. 

Only by this kind of procedure will all go well. Think of physics: 
for a long time optics, thermics, mechanics, electrics, acoustics were 
regarded as separate sciences, each of them with a theory of its own. 
Then mechanics and acoustics came together; thermics joined them; 
optics was made a part of electrics. And finally the two great groups, 
physics of matter and physics of ether, have come together, and have 
even been united with chemistry. Everything here came to the greatest 
perfection, and this just because every single field has been studied so 
very carefully in its separation. 

The next theoretical step, now, must be this: Try to construct 
“ bridges.” But what do I mean by this? What I mean is, that we 
must try to bring our various groups of facts into connection with 
groups of facts of well established sciences. Not, of course, in a sense 
as if there were nothing new in the new facts, but merely by trying to 
show that there are already certain well-known laws in “ established 
sciences,” the area of validity of which has only to be enlarged, in 
order to make the new facts understandable at least in principle. This 
topic has been the main subject of my London address and I, there- 
fore, merely state here that all physical phenomena which stand in 
continuity with a medium’s body may be related to vitalistic biology 
and to the theory of the physical effects of suggestion, whilst telep- 
athy, mind reading and clairvoyance may perhaps be understood on 
the foundation of certain hypotheses, which.are already known in the 
realm of the general metaphysical theory of “ knowledge,” (Unity of 
all Mind, the Monad theory of Leibnitz, etc.). 

We now come to the most important point in our theoretical 
methodology. And this is: careful analysis of the facts as they are. 
This means a good many different things. The methodological postu- 
lates of Descartes come upon the scene here, and so does T. A. Mill’s 
theory of scientific induction with its various rules. 

Look quite unbiased upon a fact as it stands before you. Ask 
first, what it is, whether simple or compound; and if it is compound, 
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dissolve it into elements, After you have done that, try to find out the 
circumstances under which the fact has happened. You will fina that 
some of the circumstances are indispensable or compulsory, whilst 
others are not. Here experiments may set in: Vary the circum- 
stances, changing their different constituents or leaving out one 
constituent altogether. If, in the latter case, the fact happens as 
usual, you may say that the factor left out is of no importance for the 
fact; whilst, if the fact does not happen, the factor in question has 
been most probably a necessary condition. You may reach similar 
conclusions also without experiment, observing and comparing facts 
of a similar kind which occur under various conditions in nature. But 
the experiment, of course, brings things more intimately under your 
control. Sometimes, however, experiments are not possible. It has 
been this unbiased “ looking upon the facts as they are” that has led 
me to my theoretical results in biology. I did not start with the con- 
viction that there must be mechanical facts. I formed my own appa- 
ratus of concepts, following the facts. And then the conclusion, 
namely vitalism, came, as it were, by itself. This is exactly the way 
we must go at our psychical research. 

Let me give a few instances of what I mean to say. Telepathy, 
mind reading and clairvoyance may occur in the waking state, during 
sleep, and during hypnosis equally well, and in the waking stage they 
may consciously be intended or not. This proves that the state of 
mind of the medium is indifferent for their happening in a general 
way. But, on the other hand, there are personal differences among 
the mediums, one medium being able to perform psychic phenomena 
only in the waking stage, the other in sleep, the third one in trance; 
and one whilst waking, may be able to influence some other person at 
his will whilst the other is endowed with the faculty of subconscious 
spontaneous telepathy. On what.do these personal differences depend ? 
And what is the difference between a medium and a personality alto 
gether normal? Is, perhaps, every human (or even every living) 
being potentially a medium; and might it be possible to make every 
human being mediumistic by certain means? Is mediumship perhaps 
simply dependent on the so-called threshold of consciousness? 

Here we have a good many questions, all of them coming before 
us by a careful analysis of facts and of circumstances. 

And the same happens with regard to a different problem: the 
problem of the transmission between the agent and the percipient. Th: 
circumstances are sometimes of such a kind that the radiation theory 
seems to be possible; in the simplest case of mind reading, for instance, 
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so-called “ extrasensibility,” namely, if the percipient is anesthetic 
with regard to his own body but feels the pains or smells the smells 
experienced by the hypnotizer. Here there may be a certain state in 
the brain of the latter which may by radiation be transferred to the 
medium’s brain, in analogy to harmonious tuning forks; and the 
medium will then have the sensation the hypnotizer has. But there 
are other cases as, e.g., the reading of a folded letter or spontaneous 
telepathy, where such a possibility does not come into account, and 
therefore the radiation theory is certainly not of universal application. 

What about so-called psychometry, one of the greatest enigmas 
of psychical research? There is the object in the hands of the medium 
which arouses him to supernatural communications; the necessity of 
its being there is part of the fact in question. Something on the ob- 
ject, then, something with regard to it, must be important. For 
without the object things do not go. What, then, is “ on” it or “ with 
regard ” to it? Certainly not its material nature in the sense of physics 
and chemistry. For this is a particular arrangement of protons 
and electrons and nothing more. Inorganic science tells us nothing 
about “ history.” And yet the medium tells us “ history ” in connec- 
tion with an object. What is it that makes this very particular object 
able to reveal to the medium its history? Is any mental energy “ on” 
it? But mental energy is a contradiction in itself, energy being a 
mere measurement of causality. Might there be some materialization 
product “on” the object and might this product bring the medium 
into connection with some other mind? All right, if there always 
would be “ another mind” for reference. But a good many of these 
minds are dead. é 

What then, is the solution? I do not know and I do not pretend 
to know. And my instance is to be nothing but an instance of how 
we should proceed in our theoretical investigation; this paper dealing 
only with methodology. 

There are some very important principles of formal logic which 
must never be forgotten, if we try to form scientific theories in what- 
ever field. We are used to saying that a hypothesis is “ proved,” if one 
of its consequences is found to be realized, and our daily papers for 
instance, have told us very often that Einstein’s so-called general 
relativity theory has been “ proved ” by certain astronomical obser- 
vations. From a strict logical point of view this is wrong. For a 
theory is disproved, if any of its consequences is not realized, but it is 
not “ proved ” but only made possible or even probable by discovering 
the realization of its consequences. 
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If, therefore, we invent some general psychical theory, which, of 
course, must necessarily be of a hypothetical character, we must very 
varefully study all its consequences. Certain consequences we know 
already, namely those facts which have started the hypothesis in 
question as a means of an explanation. For explaining means to show 
that something is the consequence of something else, that the latter 
something is implied in the former one. Other consequences we do not 
yet know as facts, but we may deduce them from our hypothesis. And 
now we must try to find out whether these consequences are also facts 
or not. If they are, we may keep up our hypothesis also further on; if 
not, our hypothesis has decidedly to be given up, or at least to be 
changed. 

II. T'uHe Hyproruesis or SpiriruALisM 

Let us close this article by an application of our methodological 
discussion, and of its last paragraph in particular, to that hypothesis 
of psychical research which is known under the name of spiritualism— 
or, rather, spiritism, as the word “ spiritualism ” also denotes a certain 
metaphysical attitude in general without relation to the point here in 
question. 

I need not tell the reader of this Journat, of course, that psychical 
research and spiritism are two different things. Psychical research is a 
science studying a particular field of empirical phenomena; spiritism 
is a specific hypothesis invented in order to explain these phenomena. 
The relation between psychical research in general and spiritism is 
exactly the same as that between the biological theory of evolution in 
general and the specific hypothesis called ** Darwinism.” 

Spiritism, as every hypothesis in the realm of every empirical 
science, starts, of course, from certain known facts. It has been in- 
vented in order to “ explain” these facts, in the sense above, and it 
would not exist as an hypothesis, if those facts did not exist. 

What, now, are those scientifically established facts which have 
originally led to the spiritistic hypothesis? In other words: Which 
psychic facts among those which were known, are such that some peo- 
ple thought spiritualism alone might explain them or might at least 
better, i.e., less artificially, explain them than any other hypothesis? 

We must not forget that we are writing a methodological article, 
and not a systematic one. If the latter were the case, we might simply 


enumerate, in a systematic order, all those facts which in our opinion 
may be used in favor of spiritism. But as methodology is our aim, 
and as spiritualism is to serve us only as an example to illustrate 
what a sound method is, there are three acts of our play, as it were: 
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first, the facts that started spiritism, then spiritism itself, and finally 
deductions from spiritism and, if possible, their verification. 

Now it seems to me that spiritism as a scientific hypothesis—not, 
of course, as a creed—has started historically from two classes of 
facts: Selective mind reading and cross-correspondence. 

By selective mind reading I understand the fact that certain medi- 
ums, as Mrs. Piper and Mrs. Leonard for instance, do their “ mind 
reading ” in the following way: They take one fact from one mind and 
another fact from another, irrespective of the absence or presence of 
the person in question, and irrespective also of the fact, whether what 
they “* read ” is actually present in a mind in the form of a memory 
image or whether it merely exists in its subconsciousness and is actually 
“ forgotten.” And then, on the other hand, all details, gained in this 
way from various minds, absent or present, conscious or subconscious, 
are united by the medium in such a way, as if they all were the con- 
scious possession of one dead person, Hodgson for instance. The 
** mind read- 
ing” properly so termed, nothing which may be regarded as a psychic 


spiritists now say: this so-called mind reading was no 


faculty of the medium, but the medium has been a real intermediary, 
a middle-person, and a spirit has manifested himself by such aid. We 
have spiritism in the place of “ animism.” That is the point. Even 
William James has favored this view, at least in a particular form, 
as we shall see. 

The second fact is cross-correspondence. Several mediums give 
us details which have a meaning only if put together, and which 
also seem to be the possession of a mind that is dead. These, then, 
are the two groups of facts which have originally started spiritism 
among scientific psychic researchers. 

Spiritism now is established merely as a hypothesis, of course. 
For, in the case of selective so-called mind reading, real “ mind read- 
ing ” from living persons cannot absolutely be excluded, improbable as 
it may be for its selective and unifying character. And in cross-cor- 
respondence there also might be a telepathic influence among the 
mediums. But spiritism explains less artificially and in a more elegant 
manner, so to speak—just as the mathematician calls the one way of 
proving a theorem more “ elegant ” than the other. 

There may be various forms of “ spiritism ” of course. There may 
be real personal immortality, or there may be a certain supermind into 
which the personal minds have disappeared in the moment of death 
and out of which they emerge again under the conditions of experiment, 
there being no true personal “ immortality ” (Oesterreich). Or, 
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finally, artificial personalities may emerge from the supermind, in 
analogy to so-called dissociation of personality in earth life, which 
may resemble more or less a formerly living person (William James, 
W. MacKenzie). But we shall not care much for these differences. 

Spiritism as an hypothesis now being in existence, what would be 
its consequences, and might these consequences or at least some of them 
be found in the realm of facts? Let us consider this topic on the 
foundation of what might be called ordinary spiritism exclusively ; that 
is, that form of spiritism which regards a dead but formerly living 
personality as still a personality, whether it may be part of a super- 
mind in an unknowable way or not, whether it may be still in * time ” 
or not. 

We must, so it seems to me, begin the discussion of this topic by 
a general remark: To introduce spiritism as an hypothesis does not 
mean to negate “ animism” completely. There are both phenomena, 
so the critical spiritist must say: So-called “ mind reading,” telepa- 
thy, etc., that in fact go back to a spirit, and actual mind reading, 
etc., resting upon a supernormal faculty of the medium. For it would 
be unwise to apply to spirits for such phenomena as e.g., all cases of 
so-called extrasensibility or spontaneous telepathy in the case of great 
danger, etc. And also a good many cases of clairvoyance belong 
here; Herr Kahn whilst cognizing the content of folded letters was 
most probably not under the influence of a spirit. 

But, on the other hand, living spirit and dead spirit are essentially 
of the same nature on the foundation of spiritism. There is only a 
higher degree of “ abnormal ” faculties in the dead than in the living; 
the medium, as it were, standing between them. 

The main thing then, is that the dead spirit is also a person, 
though one with higher faculties than the corresponding living one 
and living under conditions absolutely unknowable to us. What we 
call supernormal or “ psychic ” faculties are normal faculties in him. 
But as he is a person, and the same person he has been in life, he is a 
limited person, limited in particular with regard to his experiences 
acquired. He may “know” or at least be able to know much more 
than we do and than he did whilst still living, but his amount of per- 
sonal experience always still forms the true nucleus of his knowing. 

What, then, is the consequence of such a sort of spiritualism? In 
the first place, certainly, that a spirit’s limitations must appear in 
the utterances of a medium. And this is just what is the case. People 
have sometimes said that a medium, if obsessed by a spirit, should 
know “ all.”? No, he should not know “ all.” And even that he is bound 
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to the former experiences acquired by a formerly living mind is what 
we might expect to be the case, if there were some such spirit mani- 
festing itself through the medium. Thus the well established so-called 
limitation of a medium with regard to his selection of facts, is in favor 
of spiritism, as it is one of its “ necessary consequences,” the limitation 
of the medium being in fact the limitation of a spirit. 

Book and Newspaper tests come next. Clairvoyance in general 
may be regarded as being “ normal” in a mind that has passed over, 
just as normal for him as the faculty to read any book we like is for us. 
But just as we may read any book we like, but in fact do read only a 
small number of all books existing, in exactly the same way must we 
assume that the spirit, though he may know any book or paper he likes 
by clairvoyance, does in fact only acquire a knowledge of such books 
which are of “ interest ” for him for any reason whatever. And among 
these ** reasons ”’ may be the fact that, on the foundation of his exper- 
ience acquired in life, he intends to give, by the aid of a medium, to a 
living person certain informations proving his “ identity.” And we 
also must not forget that he knew certain books in his life and others 
not. 

Thus all book and paper tests should be met in exactly the form 
they are, if spiritism were true. It is a “ consequence” of the spirit- 
istic hypothesis that there are these “ tests” in exactly that form in 
which they are found to exist, and not in an unlimited form. 

I have not said much about physical phenomena in this methodo- 
logical paper. But that, if there were spirits, all materializations 
without continuity with a medium’s body (unexplainable on a mere 
supervitalism, as we have seen) all spooks, voices, apports, etc., in 
case we accept them as facts, would also receive their explanation, 
can hardly be doubted. 

Let me say still some words on our great enigma: Psychometry. 
There must be something “ on ” the body in question, so we have said, 
and that which is “ on” it may be of the sort of materialization con- 
necting the medium’s mind with some other mnid. The difficulty was, 


. 


that so many of the supposed other minds are “ dead.” But as soon 


as being “ dead ” means nothing else than to exist in some other form 
and to possess as normal faculties what we are used to call “ abnor- 
mal” ones, all those difficulties disappear at once. And thus we may 
say: Psychometry, as it exists in the beautiful experiments of Dr. 
Pagenstecher, for example, is also something that might be expected 
if spiritism were true. Or, in other words: this fact is also a conse- 
quence of the spiritistic hypothesis. 
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Spiritism, then, is a legitimate hypothesis so far. The experi- 
mentum crucis, however, still endure. A person feeling death near 
must write down something unknown to any living being and this must 
be found out by a medium at a distance. This, so far, has not hap- 
pened. If it might happen some day, radical skeptics would tell us 
that clairvoyance on the part of a medium has been the matter. Of 
course, we could not “ disprove ” them and spiritism would not have 
been “ proved.” 

But, in any case, spiritism would have been made more probable. 
No hypothesis in any field of empirical science is able to be “ proved ” 
in such a way as a geometrical proposition is able to be. This is 
implied in the very essence of the concept of empirical science, for 
which facts are always the first thing, and not principles or axioms of 
absolute certainty. ‘The impossible must never be expected and must 
not be made the standard of measurement of a science’s value. 

Rational induction, and not deduction is the only method left to all 
empirical sciences and, therefore, to psychical research also. ‘To show 
this has been the aim of this methodological essay. 

Let me close this paper by a remark of a very general nature: 
There are people, in particular among so-called “ idealistic ’ philoso- 
phers in Germany, who tell us that the problem of immortality is abso- 
lutely beyond the reach of science, nay, of the faculties of our intellect 
altogether. I do not at all agree with them. 

I know myself, of course, that all we are able to investigate in an 
immediate way are phenomena or “ appearances ”; and that in the 
first place they are even my appearances. All phenomena of psychical 
research, therefore, are “ appearances ” in this sense also. 

But nobody, in fact, keeps up this solipsistic position. Everybody 
at least agrees that there “ exists ” something that is independent of 
my consciously experiencing it. Everybody, therefore, is a metaphysi- 
cian in this sense, and the differences of opinion are only concerned 
with the question, what may be known about that which “ really 
exists.” 

If, now, you admit that the non-living “ appearing ” world has a 
certain side of that which “ exists in itself” as its last foundation, 
and the living and the normal psychological world also; in short, that 
all “ appearances ” have their metaphysical correlates, you must con- 
cede this to the psychical phenomena also. And if these phenomena are 
such as to strengthen the spiritualistic hypothesis, which at first, of 
course, is but an hypothesis in the realm of appearances, you must 
further concede that this hypothesis goes back to some metaphysical 
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foundation also. For all particulars in the realm of appearance cor- 


respond to metaphysical particulars, if once you have admitted the 
possibility of metaphysics. To be sure: we are unable to know in 


> whether still in time or 


which form spirits may exist “ in themselves,’ 
timeless, whether as personalities or as part of a superperson. But 
that there must be something which corresponds to them in the realm 


‘ bed 


we are able to know. And this must be of a 
in the form of 


* in themselves 


of things 
spiritual nature; if it were not, it might not “ appear ” 
spirits. 

We, therefore, must say: either no metaphysics at all and soli- 
psism exclusively, or a metaphysical foundation of the objects and facts 
of every science and therefore of psychical reseach also, including all 
the possible aspects of this new science.' 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE ZUGUN CASE 
BY RENE SUDRE 


Without waiting for the book which the Countess Wassilko an- 
nounces upon her protegée Eleonore Zigun, I believe, after her report 
and after the decisive observations of Mr. Harry Price, that it is 
from now permissible to make certain observations of interest upon this 
metapsychic case. The phenomena produced by this young subject 
belong in the category of the “ poltergeist ” or, as I propose to call it 
scientifically, of “ therybism” (from the Greek ®opufos, bruit, trouble). 
Such phenomena were formerly attributed to the spirits, and they 
have also been confused with those of hauntings. We have finally 
realized that the removal of a certain person from the house is all 
that is necessary to bring about the cessation of the noises, of the 
displacements of objects, and of other phenomena. More usually this 
person is a child, a boy or girl approaching the age of puberty. But 
it is at times an adult wpon whose presence the manifestations depend. 
For instance, in the Hopfgarten poltergeist case, which was the object 
of a police investigation and which Schrenck Notzing reported to the 
Copenhagen Congress, the apparent author of the phenomena was a 
woman of mature age. Naturally, the skeptic pictures it all as a 





1See my little book, The Possibility of Metaphysics. London: The Faith 
Press, 1926. 
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matter of fakers who are eager to mystify or impress their friends; 
and such a critic regards as conclusive the fact that nothing more 
occurs after the departure of the “mystifier.” This was the case 
last year with the Ronquerolles poltergeist case, of which all the 
French and foreign press had some word. For months, observers 
hidden in every corner of the farmstead, even on the roof, were unable 
to discover the origin of the phenomena. Finally the gendarmerie 
accused a young boy of the family and forced confessions from him. 
The whole world knows that a child can be made to confess anything 
whatever; but only metapsychists know that one can be “ guilty,” 
without intent and even without knowledge, of manifestations which 
occur under abnormal laws. From what we know of older cases, it 
is to be presumed that the Ronquerolles case was actually a meta- 
psychic one, which is lost to our study through the incredulity and 
the stupidity of the inquisitors. 

The phenomena of thorybism are then nothing more than simple 
and spontaneous teleplastic manifestations, the productive subject 
of which is easy to discover. In general, they follow this subject in 
any change of residence. It is in this that they differ from the 
phenomena of haunting, which revolve never about a subject, near or 
remote, but always about a place. For this reason thorybism is less 
complicated than haunting, and gives rise less reasonably to a spirit 
interpretation. When the apparent subject is a child, the character 
of the manifestations is always childish. Sir William Barrett de- 
scribes, in On the Threshold of the Unseen, a case in Ireland which he 
had the leisure to study completely. In the presence of a little girl 
of ten, Florrie C., copious raps occurred in all corners of the room, 
moving from point to point on demand. At night Florrie would have 
conversations through these raps with an invisible interlocutor. “I 
took down some of the answers obtained by means of the alphabet,” 
said Barrett, “and they were just such as the child herself would 
have given, merry and meaningless. The unseen intelligence corre- 
sponded to that of the child, and to my surprise the spelling was also 
that of the child! For upon asking Florrie to write down some words 
that had occurred in the messages, the same childish misspelling oc- 


curred.” We have here an elementary application of the psycho- 
logical method which is so well available in the case of messages 
delivered through automatic writing. This method, which ought to 
be perfected following the technique of scientific examination of hand- 
writing, reveals always a more or less complete division of personality. 

The case of Eleonore Zigun lends itself to equally easy interpreta- 
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tion. All the phenomena which she subconsciously produces she 
attributes to Dracu (Apdxov, draco), that is to say to a Dragon or 
Devil; and this is entirely in conformity with the beliefs in which she 





has been reared. The priest and the peasants of her village, in the 
presence of deeds so strange and no little mischievous, can do nothing 
other than hold a demon responsible. In quite the same way the 
hysterics of the Middle Ages caused talk about evil spirits and showed 
the stigmata diaboli. The creations that manifest in multiplications 
of personality are always those that correspond with the beliefs of the 
subject; and, in the case of simple people, with the beliefs of the en- 
vironment and of the epoch. If there had been a spiritualistic circle 
in Talpa, its members wou.d not have failed to seize upon this ex- 
cellent little medium, and to drive out the devil in favor of uncles, 
grandmothers, or deceased notables. Fortunately there was nothing 
of the sort in this little town, so Dracu has continued his hold upon the 
child’s subconsciousness. Felicitations are due the Countess Wassilko 
for respecting this personification while not being deceived regarding 
its true existence. She appreciates perfectly what to believe about 
the origin of this demon: ‘“ In the mischievousness of the manifesta- 
tions I see a species of castigation, which is strongly confirmed by the 
uncommonly informative utterances of the automatic writing.” Psy- 
choanalysis will certainly give us the key to this prosopopesis and 
to the special form which it has taken. 

While awaiting this, it is well to stress a case like this one, that 
has not assumed the traditional spirit character. That the mediums 
bring the dead to talk with us, we are often told is spontaneous. We 
may reply that it is never spontaneous; that at the very least, the 
subject will have been reared in an atmosphere of belief in survival. 
In a majority of cases, the spirit personation follows in the train of 
suggestions which by constant repetition acquire the form of a very 
training, the subject falling into the hands of a spiritistic group 
such as hé may encounter alike in the provinces and in the great cities. 
The subject is then as good as lost for scientific experimentation; for 
he specializes more and more in the réle of spiritistic intermediary, 
and comes to consider himself invested with this mission. The true 
metapsychic subject should be entirely green and inexperienced when 
he enters the scientific laboratory. We could then carry out with 
him a whole catalog of experiments from which we are at present 
barred by the prejudices of the medium—experiments which would 
bring about the emergence of mental metapsychics from the impassé in 
which today it stands. Mr. S. G. Soal remarked the other day, in 
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Light, that the suggestion of fictitious personalities, so important for 
research, constitutes a practical difficulty by virtue of the idea which 
the medium holds of his function. ‘ Such verbe! suggestion is harm- 
ful,” he said, “ inasmuch as it tends to destroy the medium’s confidence, 
and if persisted in may even render her useless as a subject for future 
investigation.” This is true; but it would not be so if the subject 
were trained entirely by psychologists and by investigators of scientific 
spirit. 

Another lesson to be drawn from Eleonore Zigun is that darkness 
is not a prerequisite for the production of physical phenomena. Here 
again we are confronted by a tradition which is perpetuated in the 
spiritistic groups to the point where the subject becomes incapable of 
breaking away from it. He is persuaded that he cannot produce any 
phenomena in the light, and his sittings are a blank until the light is 
put out. This is the case with Gouzik. Nevertheless, I have had very 
strong phenomena with him, while projecting a diffused white light 
behind him without his knowledge. The majority of subjects will 
admit red light. Here they accept the suggestion of experimenters who 





are satisfied—for what reason, I cannot imagine—that the psychic 
fluid or teleplasm is as sensitive to the short wave-lengths of the electro- 
magnetic spectrum as are the silver salts of the photographic emulsion. 
I am convinced that this is an error, arising wholly out of auto- 
suggestion. ‘There are subjects who produce their phenomena in blue 
light, in moonlight, even in diffused sunlight. The proof is supplied 
once again through Eleonore Zigun that the psychic forces do not 
need darkness to work in, that they will come into action just as well 
in broad daylight. It is strongly to be hoped that the metapsychic 
laboratory will lose its resemblance to a photographic darkroom, and 
that psychic experimenters will strive to work in a white light, diffused 
in accord with the new principles of interior illumination. Control 
will then be vastly easier, the skeptic will no longer have this hook on 
which to hang his doubts, and we shall at once eliminate all fraud. 
The first duty of every metapsychist is to suggest to his subjects that 
white light does not in the least impede the development of the phe 
nomena: that on the contrary, it favors this. A new tradition must 
be created, and one that will bring immense progress to our studies. 
And as concerns Eleonore herself, it is of the most vital importance 
not to spoil her by introducing her to the technique of dark séances. 
The lamented Grunewald has already remarked, in connection with his 
experiments with Eleonore in Talpa and in Gorovei, that her total lack 
of fear of photographic apparatus and her ability to work in day 
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light make her the ideal subject for scientific experimentation. Let us 
hope that nobody will lead her into bad habits here! 

The production of stigmata constitutes a departure from the 
usual manifestations of the poltergeist, which are ordinarily restricted 
to telekinesis and raps. In my last article I pointed out that this 
phenomenon, being recognized by orthodox science, affords a sort of 
transition from abnormal to supernormal psychology. The essential 
thing is first of all to establish its authenticity. Mr. Harry Price 
seems to be convinced that the appearance of bites and scratches is 
not produced fraudulently. The rapidity with which they appear and 
disappear under the eyes of witnesses is a presumption of genuineness, 
in view of the fact that during these manifestations the child remains 
under the surveillance of the observers. It is indeed a vexation that 
“teeth marks have never been found on any part of her body not 
accessible to the medium’s mouth; they invariably appear on her arms 
or hands.” But has Mr. Price reflected that there are points on the 
arms that are inaccessible for biting? It is extremely difficult, for 
example, to bite the brachial triceps at all sharply; and it is impossible 
to bite the posterior muscles of the fore-arm immediately below the 
elbow. And in his report of his second observational period, Mr. Price 
speaks of * teeth marks on the fleshy portion of the left arm, below 
the elbow.” It would be interesting whether the point involved was or 
was not out of the possible reach of the subject’s teeth. Likewise, 
one could try the effect of suggesting to Eleonore, in some fashion 
that would strike her strongly, that Dracu will some day bite her on the 
buttock. If the experiment should succeed, it would afford an irrefut- 
able demonstration of the supernormal character of the stigmata.’ 

Granting this supernormal character, it is next necessary to inquire 
in what way the stigmata are produced. In cases of stigmatism during 
ecstasy, and in particular with Pierre Janet’s patient, Madeleine, of 
whom we spoke last month, the marks are epidermal lesions, preceded 
by a roughness and followed by a running of blood or serum. They 
are not brought into being instantly, and they also require a certain 
time to clear up. In the experiments of Liébault and Beaunis, where 
vesications of a stated shape have been obtained on the skin of hyster- 





* “Naturally there is no biting of the back or face; it (the secondary person- 
ality which is using the ideoplastic process thus to spite the primary) can’t imagine 
it. But you suggest it under hypnosis and it is most probable that it would be 
done.” This quotation from Mr. G. E. Browne's letter to Mr. Price (this Journat, 
Jan., 1927, p. 24) would represent the a priori judgment of any informed critic, 
and such a critic could in fact recede from this judgment only after persistent 
failure of the course of suggestions proposed by Mr. Browne and M. Sudre.—J.M.B. 
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ical subjects, the preliminary roughness and inflammation have not 
commenced for several hours after the giving of the suggestion. This 
period even ran as high as forty-eight hours with one subject. In 
another experiment, Bourrut traced his name upon the arm of a 
hypnotized subject, with a dull pointed instrument; and he awakened 
the subject, after having given him the command to go to sleep at four 
o’clock that afternoon and to bleed along the whole length of the 
* inscription,” of which no visible mark remained. The experiment 
succeeded completely; at the given hour, the subject fell asleep and 
Bourrut’s signature appeared in letters of blood; and the drops of 
blood formed into beaded clots in certain spots, so that at the end of 
three months the ietters were still visible. 

In none of these instances is the course of the phenomenon at all 
analogous with its course in Eleonore’s case. The remarkable feature 
here is the instantaneous appearance and disappearance of the stig- 
mata. One would feel driven to say that the bites and scratches are 
not produced from within, as in the cases of ecstasy and on hypnotic 
suggestion, but from without, by some materialized form. If we waive 
the hypothesis of trickery, I believe that this is the most plausible 
hypothesis that remains. Recent metapsychic literature furnished 
us with a case almost the equal of this one: the Berlinese subject, Frau 
Maria Vollhardt, studied for two years by Dr. F. Schwab.” This 
subject produced movements at a distance, levitations, apports, and 
teleplastic manifestations. During a certain sitting where two of the 
sitters got into an argument, there were no phenomena; but when the 
subject came out of trance, she complained of a pain in her hand; 
and there were found on the back of her hand several marks, about 
half a millimeter deep, looking as though made with a small gouge or 
semi-circular chisel.’ At the end of an hour, the affected region was 


4 Teleplasma und Telekinese, Berlin, 1923. 

®* I have been present at a similar episode with this subject (My Psychic 
Adventures, pp. 232-7). The sitting had been for apports only; and three of these 
had been obtained, under conditions which were generally unsatisfactory but with 
one or two collateral suggestions of genuineness. For each, the subject went into a 
condition of obvious physical and mental crisis, but not one of mediumistic or 
hypnotic trance. The sitting was apparently at an end, and the company was 
gathered about the tea-table, when Frau Vollhardt screamed; and on the back of 
her hand were a quantity of angry-looking pricks, some actually bleeding. They 
were arranged in a pattern roughly square, and the only suggestion for their normal 
duplication that I could make was a battery of three or four forks, or a section of 
a nutmeg-grater. The holes were round, and quite deep; and after fifteen minutes 
they were still plainly visible. They were obviously fresh when first viewed; and 
I was under the impression that the hand had been in plain view at the moment, 
though the unexpectedness of the phenomenon made me unwilling to make this 
statement without reservation—J.M.B. 
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still much inflamed; but this inflammation disappeared in the main, 
although traces persisted. Now the sitters declared that they had 
seen upon Frau Vollhardt’s hand a small object the shape of a bird’s 
beak, or claw. To clear up the matter they put a pot full of farina 
on the table, and asked for an imprint therein. This they got, in the 
shape of a chicken’s foot. Stigmata on Frau Vollhardt’s hands occur 
rather often, particularly when she is in a bad humor. They also 
occur outside the séance room and, as with Eleonore, in daylight. 
Sometimes they come on the face or neck. Once there was bleeding. 
Again there occurred this extraerdinary thing; the hand was stigma- 
tized across the hand of one of the sitters who was controlling the 
subject. At each puncture, the subject gave a sharp cry of pain. 
She felt as though an electric current had entered at the skin and 
passed through her body. 

Dr. Schwab has observed this phenomenon fifty times outside the 
séances, in good light. He has even succeeded in photographing it. 
With a stereoscopic camera he got a picture of a sort of claw of 
several branches, poised upon the perfectly controlled hand of the 
subject. He declares himself convinced of the reality of this teleplastic 
formation, fraud being impossible under the conditions of the séance. 
He regards it as an ideoplastic phenomenon corresponding to the sub- 
conscious notions of the subject, a materialized symbol of oppression 
and torture. This explanation is certainly a correct one; but the 
psychological complex which thus brings Maria Vollhardt to scourge 
and persecute herself must correspond to old conditions of environment 
unknown to Dr. Schwab, for the persecution goes on outside the séance 
room. ‘Thus, the subject, one evening, found in her bed a stake which 
might have wounded her severely, and which she had presumably put 
there in a state of secondary personality. Needles in her chair, like 
Kleonore’s bites and scratches, doubtless correspgnd to subconscious 
complexes of some sort. 

It is one of the elementary ideas of physical metapsychics that the 
phenomena of telekinesis, or movement of objects from a distance with- 
out normal intermediary agency, are produced, not by “ forces ” in the 
mechanical sense of the world, but by actual instruments, more or less 
crudely modelled, more or less visible. The idea of making some 
object fall, or of throwing it, is formed in the subject’s subconscious- 
ness, which at once creates a tool more or less suited to the task in 
view—a hand perhaps, perhaps a pincers; in short, an appendage in 
close relation with the subject and acting as a supplementary member 
to accomplish the desired act. Telekinesis then becomes nothing more 
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than an aspect of teleplastics, and it is thus that we must understand 
it, under penalty of not being able to systematize the results of 
experiment. 

According to the Countess Wassilko Eleonore’s forehead appears 
to be the center of her telekinetic activity, and the headache that ensues 
after each phenomenon is there localized. All the evidence indicates 
that objects displaced have some connection with the subject. There 
is, moreover, a participation by the consciousness in these acts of the 
subconsciousness, since Eleonore gets the manifestations when she 
demands them in a loud voice. I believe that, suitably trained, this 
subject would very soon give materialized forms. It would be par- 
ticularly intriguing to make her produce teleplastically this figure * 
of Dracu which.she has drawn according to her own “ vision.” Induced 
teleplastics, as we might call such a result, is something that has not 
yet occurred. When psychical researchers have got out of the habit 
of resting passively and with a religious respect upon the spontaneous 
productions of their subjects, they will see that for the physical as 


- 


well as for the mental phenomena, it is possible to obtain materiali- 
zations of living persons, of fictitious personalities, and even of abstract 
personifications, by means of suggestions suitably put out and 
accepted. And it will thus appear that the faculty of the metapsychic 
subject is available for a wide range of possibilities other than the 
calling up of the dead. 

Still another phase of Eleonore’s gift merits our attention, and 
the Countess has not failed to emphasize it. I refer to the sudden 
appearances and disappearances of objects and of the apports. This 
type of phenomenon has been carefully observed by Ochorowicz and 
Lebiedzinski with Stanislawa Tomcyk (now Mrs. Feilding). Schrenck 
Notzing and Price have also observed it in one or two spontaneous 
cases, and have found themselves unable to provoke it again. Apport 
is on the other hand the specialty of Maria Vollhardt, of whom we 
have just now been speaking; and Dr. Schwab guarantees the reality 
of the phenomenon. Without ever having verified its occurrence 
myself, I may be permitted to hypothesize as to its mechanism. The 
passage of an object from one place to another can be effected by a 
more or less rapid telekinetic transportation, provided there be no 
obstacle intervening. But if it is necessary for the object to enter a 
* closed space,” a “ dematerialization ” is called for. The object must 
become fluid through relaxation of the molecular ties. The energy 
required for such an operation is not large, theoretically: it is of the 





* Journat A. S. P. R., August, 1926; p. 458. 
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same order of magnitude as the latent heat of evaporation or of fusion. 
The difficulty is not here: it lies rather in the fact that no experiment 
of physics has yet indicated any possibility of vaporizing a pebble or 
a pair of scissors at ordinary temperatures. And more than this: 
no experiment of physics has yet indicated that a pebble or a pair of 
scissors may be volatilized and returned immediately into their previous 
forms. Fusion, like normal evaporation, works in the mass, upon all 
the molecules, and its effect is to destroy at once all properties of 
shape.° 

This extreme difficulty could be met if it were possible to admit a 
hypothesis which is well known to students of physics under the name 
of “ Maxwell’s demon.” When we mix two gases the phenomenon of 
diffusion is irreversible; that is, we can not subsequently separate them 
again by any ordinary physical means.° To effect this separation, we 
must work on a molecular scale. But a little “ demon ” of appropriate 
dimensions could sort out the two kinds of molecules, just as we by 
hand sort the grains of wheat and of tare out of a mixture. Similarly 
Maxwell’s demon, by appropriate molecular manipulation, could make 
a bar of iron hotter at one end than at the other; etc., etc. There is 
nothing of absolute, inherent impossibility in these operations; there 
is only a relative impossibility arising out of the disproportion between 
the matter to be treated and the tools available to us for the treatment. 
There is accordingly nothing to prevent us from thinking that in 
teleplastics, the subject’s mind works upon a molecular scale, so that 
it can dematerialize and rematerialize objects at ordinary tempera- 
tures. The explanation on these terms is difficult, but it has not been 
too much for F. W. H. Myers. Confronted by a phenomenon so 
marvelous, we can demand no more than that the explanation remain 
rational. 

The hypothesis of a fourth dimension is likewise a perfectly 
rational one, and it has been proposed by Zéllner. As the Countess 
Wassilko reminds us it has been adopted recently by Professor Blacher, 
of Riga, to explain an authentic case of apport. Here it is necessary 
for us to forestall a confusion which is often felt by non-mathemati- 
cians. The hypothesis of a hyperspace of more than three dimensions 
is wholly independent of the Einstein-Minkowski theories, in which it is 
time that plays the réle of a fourth dimension. One can perfectly 
well refuse to subscribe to this latter, and hence believe that time has a 


* But see pp. 94ff.—J.M.B. 
* In fact there are means of rendering diffusion reversible; by catalysis, lique- 
faction, ete.; but the separation is then made en bloe and automatically.—R.S. 
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reality sui generis, while urging that the spatial reality is susceptible 
of more than three dimensions. Or one can believe in a hyperspace of 
which time forms a supplementary dimension. All these views are 
legitimate in themselves, and any of them may correspond to physical 
reality. We have no recourse against any of them until experience 
constrains us in one direction or another. Now the facts of apport 
which appear to be proved lead us to contemplate the existence of a 
hyperspace: for example, one of four dimensions. The sudden appear- 
ance and disappearance of objects certainly suggests that through 
an act of the metapsychic subject these have passed into and out of a 
space inaccessible to our senses.’ The unfortunate feature of this 
otherwise rational hypothesis is that it is essentially an unverifiable 
one, inasmuch as the investigator cannot himself enter the fourth 
dimension. But it will be an immense stride if we once succeed in 
establishing the reality of the apport with all certitude, by some such 
experiment as that which Zéllner made with Slade: Enclose some 
object in a sealed box in the absence of the subject, and demand its 
removal from this box. Perhaps Eleonore Zigun could be steered 
toward the production of this phenomenon, which would so definitely 
bring us out of the domain of the prestidigitator and into that of 
psychical research. 


THE THEORETICAL ASPECT OF APPORT 


WITH CERTAIN OBSERVATIONS UPON A PARTICULAR 
PROBLEM OF METHODOLOGY 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Confronted by a phenomenon so very far outside the limits of 
experience as that of apport, even the scientist whose sense of the 
fitness of things is not outraged by the more ordinary claims of psy- 
chical research must pause before granting that this is one of the 
things that happens or that perhaps happens. M. Sudre has felt 
this way about it, and I have been of one mind with him. With some 


7 As I make clear on pp. 94-99, this hypothesis to cover the apport seems to me 
preferable, beyond all comparison, to the one of de- and re-materialization.—J.M.B. 
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slight difficulty I adjusted my philosophy to the occurrence of raps and 
telekinesis. If I have not quite adjusted my philosophy to the presence 
in the room of teleplasmic structures, the reservation is only in the 
sense that I have not made any definite selection of a working 
hypothesis upon which I may best let the explanation of this phe- 
nomenon rest for the moment. But long after I had attained utter 
certainty with regard to the occurrence of the manifestations in the 
groups just cited, I was still thoroughly skeptical about apports. 

No matter how far any given phenomenon may seem to lie beyond 
the bounds of systematization with existing knowledge, however, the 
difficulty of systematizing it, or even the apparent impossibility of 
so doing, must not be carried too far as ground of argument against 
its occurrence. There is a nice balance here which is difficult to strike, 
but most important of application. It is not true that we must never 
give the difficulty of explanation and reconciliation any weight at all 
in judging questions of occurrence. We cannot reopen the question 
of the earth’s sphericity for a fanatic of the Dowie type; we cannot 
reopen the whole structure of physical and cosmological theory for 
every ignorant observer who insists that the sun is not hot because 
temperature falls as we get nearer it in climbing a mountain. But in 
the face of any decent accumulation of respectable evidence that a 
given thing happens, we may not cite against its occurrence the belief 
that it should not occur. If it occurs, and if it will not fit into the 
picture which we have of the external world, something is the matter 
with the picture—not with the world. 

That this must be so, a moment’s thought will make plain—provided 
we steer clear of another fallacy. Galileo was right, orthodox science 
of his day was wrong. Orthodox science of his day jeered at him, 
discredited him, finally attempted even to coerce him. The same thing 
has happened again and again and again, and will presumably continue 
to happen. Galvani and Lyell and Darwin are the most distinguished 
names that come readily to mind in similar context, though modern days 
have produced perhaps the most sensational case in that of Langley 
and the Wright brothers. Nevertheless, we ought not to cite these in- 
stances unless it is very clear to us in behalf of what proposition we 
cite them. They do teach us that orthodox science is never finished, 
that our outlook upon the world must always be kept in a state of 
flux and of receptivity toward new facts. They do not teach us that 
we must spontaneously accord to every nondescript scientific in- 
surgent the hearing which should have been accorded to Galileo and 
Galvani and the Wrights. We must get the correct attitude toward 
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the general case, and correct procedure in individual cases will auto- 
matically follow. : 

Orthodox science at the present moment has reached a certain 
definite outlook upon the objective world. It has attained that point 
by careful building upon a basis of the phenomena which it finds in 
the world. It has no other means of judgment, in fact: its sole duty as 
well as its sole recourse is observation and interpretation of things that 
happen. We may reject the Dowies and the perpetual-motion fanatics 
and all the rest of the long roll of “ nuts” without a hearing, and 
with as much or as little attempt to show them their fallacies as our 
patience supports. Yet always we must keep our scientific dogma in a 
condition of ready adjustability to anything that looks like respectable 
evidence; and we must look for this evidence alike in fields which we 
have always regarded as popular delusions, and in the direction of 
brand-new discovery. Meteorites are the classical example of a phe- 
nomenon whch orthodox science for centuries laid up to superstition 
and popular error, only to be ultimately forced to reluctant accept- 
ance. The elaborate technology which we have developed for sending 
electrical impulses without any material conductor is perhaps the best 
instance of new knowledge and new phenomena created by pure dis- 
covery out of an absolute zero of antecedent knowledge or belief. From 
both directions science grows and in both directions it expands. And 
when preéxisting knowledge or preéxisting theory joins with preéxist- 
ing popular belief in suggesting that the orthodox picture of the world 
is wrong because here is a phenomenon which occurs and for which the 
“picture has no place, our duty is clear. We may not reverse the proper 
argument and say that the phenomenon is wrong because the picture 
leaves it no place; we must agree that either the picture or the phe- 
nomenon is wrong, that we do not know which, that we shall at once 
do our best to find out. 

Those of us who do not shrink from this duty of appraising phe- 
nomena upon their intrinsic merits are being driven more and more 
toward the conviction that apport occurs. It is a phenomenon as 
old as superstition itself: what race does not have its tales of miracu- 
lous transportation of objects or even of men? One theory under 
which explanation may be sought has been a plaything of speculatively- 
minded mathematicians for a couple of centuries. And now we have 
persons whose capacity for observation is admitted in their own 
branches of science, and who tell us that apport has occurred under 
their eyes to a degree forcing them to acceptance. The combination 


of these circumstances ought to move us to the most respectful atten- 
tion. 
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To hazard judgment whether Eleonore’s case or any other particu- 
lar case supplies the final rivet would be, in my judgment, presumptu- 
ous. If I say that such hazard seems to me also to be superfluous, I 
shall have to be allowed to lapse into generalization again, to support 
this viewpoint. We must always remember that mathematical demon- | 
stration is a peculiar process, applicable only in peculiar cases. A 
“ proposition” or “theorem” to which such demonstration applies 
has validity and reality; but its validity and reality are of a different — 
sort from the validity and reality of factual sequences. There can be no 
play of individual judgment in following the logical course of the 
demonstration ; no question as to the applicability or propriety of any 
step; none as to the sequence existing between the premises and the 
conclusion. It is simply a matter of applying the principles of logic. 
But the very fact that our proof starts with “ premises ” emphasizes 
the gap existing between a theorem and a question of fact. These 
premises are statements of fact which we agree to accept as valid, for 
the very purpose of deducing their logical consequences. If we attack 
their validity upon finding that some of their consequences displease 
us, we must do so on a wholly new basis. They are not matters of 
logic at all. They are matters of observation, of judgment, or of 
arbitrary assumption. 

The bald fact is, as every judge and lawyer knows, that all ques- 
tions of fact are settled by preponderance of evidence and by personal 
judgments as to the weight to be attached to the evidence. In con- 
sidering these questions, you can never hope to get away from the 
personal equation. Certain conflicting factors appear; no logical 
standard exists for determining with finality which should have the 
most weight; one of them strikes you as the weightier and I find an- 
other one so; our judgments, thus divergent, we find cannot be recon- 
ciled. This is a fundamental part of every discussion hinging about 
questions of fact. In dealing with such questions it is an illusion to 
think of mathematical demonstration.. Occasionally we can give an 
approximation to mathematical proof that a certain thing is not so, 
but even this we do by showing that its reality would destroy other 
realities which we have accepted, and of which we cannot properly be 
too certain. Questions of fact inevitably and always leave opening for 
questions of judgment: we are confident that our adversary is wrong, 
unreasonable, deluded, dishonest perhaps, inconsistent, etc., etc., etc. ; 
he holds the same views of us; and what is to be done about it? He and 
we have reached divergent conclusions, starting from the same point. 
Impossible in the field of logic or of mathematical demonstration, this 
is only what we must expect in dealing with matters of fact. 
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Were this not the case, it would be quite proper for us to look for 
a single episode which, in and of itself, would constitute one hundred 
per cent mathematical proof of apport or of any other given phenome- 
non. In the presence of the disturbing factor which I have just outlined, 
such search becomes illusory. One case strikes me as extremely satis- 
fying. It leaves, in my judgment, only one conceivable loophole, and 
to attempt escape through this impresses me as stretching tenuous 
possibilities into absurdities. Another critic feels that the possibilities 
of escape here are entirely within the rational category; but that an- 
other case, upon which I have what seems to me an easy alternative to 
genuine occurrence, restricts us to choice between reality or the 
ridiculous. 

The critic who does not sense the inherent fallacy of demanding 
mathematical proof for questions of fact is apt to overlook all this. 
He insists that we must have one single case which meets, in absolute 
fashion and at the same time, all the explanations which can conceiv- 
ably be urged in escape from the confession of reality. He says that 
in default of this, each case may be regarded as accident, fraud or 
delusion; the explanation of each being the one which each leaves in 
some slight degree open. He says that an accumulation of probabilities 
can never lead to certainty. 

This last pronouncement is true, of course, provided all the residual 
improbabilities which each case leaves open are of the same sort. If 
every apport ever reported could be explained away in the same way, 
it would be ridiculous to talk about genuineness. But we have a large 
number of cases, many of which require rather outlandish hypotheses 
of fraud, and many of which require hypotheses of acute mal-observa- 
tion by competent observers. This mal-observation would have to be 
pictured as occurring under all sorts of divergent conditions, so that 
we could not say: ‘“ Under such-and-such conditions, the observer 
tends to such-and-such errors, which lead to erroneous conclusion 
that apport has occurred.” I do not believe a single case could 
be presented, under such conditions that I could not suggest an oblique 
explanation which would by some person be regarded as preferable to 
the grant of validity. I am very well satisfied that a large number of 
cases could be presented, under such divergent conditions that my at- 
tempt to explain them all away would lead to such a multiplicity of 
absurd hypotheses of fraudulent operation and observational inepti- 
tude that their aggregation into a single structure would be far more 
objectionable than the grant of validity. So it is with all this in mind 
that I reach the judgment of several paragraphs back: More satisfy- 
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ing evidence of validity is to be got out of an accumulation of cases 
than out of any single case. Evidence of validity will reach the point 
where we shall concede the occurrence of the phenomenon, but will 
never reach the level of mathematical proof. We shall merely attain 
a degree of accumulated testimony in the face of which we should feel 
it irrational to question the occurrence of the phenomenon. 

With reference to apports, I think we may today regard the evi- 
dence as sufficient to support a provisional judgment that the phe- 
nomenon occurs. Let us, with M. Sudre, make this judgment; and 
with him, let us then ask: What about it? The next step is to strike 
about in search of conceivable explanations. Having found, pre- 
sumably, a plurality of these, we must seek to reduce this plurality to 
one. This we may attempt in two ways. We may seek direct experi- 
mental proof of one hypothesis and disproof of another; and we may 
seek this the more hopefully, the more definitely our hypothesis pic- 
tures a machinery of apport which might be itself in some way observ- 
able. Or we may check our several hypotheses with extreme care 
against the rest of our scientific doctrines, in the hope of finding 
consistencies and inconsistencies. ‘This process can never bring final 
conclusions, of course; it can only lead to the judgment that this 
hypothesis is of greater probability than that one—a judgment which 
will then be employed as a guide in further experimental work. 

M. Sudre can think of two hypotheses that would explain apport ; 
and presumably, he can think of only two. These two do in fact seem 
to exhaust the matter. A material object appears, unexpectedly and 
we think instantaneously,’ on the wrong side of a material barrier. 
How did it get past the barrier? It might have got through it. If not 
that, it. might have got around it. Unless our ideas are so notoriously 
inadequate that they cannot give us a sufficient picture of the world, 
unless they are so inadequate that it is a silly waste of time for us to 
speculate at all, this certainly exhausts the possibilities. M. Sudre 
presents us one hypothesis under each head. He can imagine how, 
without serious shock to existing knowledge of the nature of matter, 
the apported object could have got through the wall; he can imagine 
how, in equal conformability with existing knowledge of space, it could 
have got around the wall. 

Experimental confirmation of the second of these hypotheses (I 
shall refer to it as HF, to its alternative as HD), under which the 





1 The instantaneity, of course, features the appearance; not the combined dis- 
appearance and appearance, or the transfer. This we know from Eleonore’s case 
may take a long time. 
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apport (I shall employ this word for the object as well as for the act) 
leaves our world to enter another in which ours is submerged, returning 
into ours after having thus got past or around the barrier, must 
apparently wait, M. Sudre tells us, until the experimenter finds a way 
to go out into hyperspace himself, along with the apport. Experi- 
mental denial of HD, however, would amount to a tentative confirma- 
tion of HF, pending such time as ingenuity might succeed in develop- 
ing a third suggestion. To the possibility of this experimental denial 
we shall shortly come. Experimental confirmation of HD, under 
which the apport is dematerialized (we agree that we do not know 
exactly what this word means, that we use it in a very approximate 
descriptive. sense), caused to filter through the molecular or submolec- 
ular interstices of the wall, and reassembled on the other side, would 
seem to hinge upon our ability to descend into the world of the atom 
in a mechanical sense, distinct from the conceptual and observational 
sense in which we are now able to make this descent. The hypothesis 
is an old friend: it has been invoked by J. H. McKenzie, and with 
less confidence by Doyle, to explain some of Houdini’s more baffling 
escapes. The experimental confirmation of which I speak, however, 
seems quite as remote as in the case of HF. It is one thing for us by 
clever indirection to measure and weigh and count atoms and electrons, 
as we do with some facility today in the physical laboratory. To speak 
of actually carrying out mechanical processes upon these, however, 
and processes involving the exercise of external restraint upon the 
individual atom, is quite something else. 

There is one important point, however, to which M. Sudre has not 
referred, and which might be developed into experimental denial of HD. 
Under HF, with the apport journeying out into hyperspace and 
returning into our world inside the closed compartment, it would seem 
certain that no physical property of the enclosing wall could be of 
the slightest pertinence. Its thickness, its composition, its electrical 
condition, its extent in any of our three dimensions, its temperature— 
no property which we can conceive of it as enjoying in three-space 
ought to play any part in the experiment. If we can conceive of differ- 
ent substances as protruding to different degrees into the fourth 
dimension, we should have a property that would be pertinent to the 
experiment ; but this is too speculative to play any réle in our philoso- 
phizing. In picturing the apport process under HD, however, the 
thickness of the barrier, as well as any conditions (electrical or thermal 
or of other sorts) affecting its molecular or atomic state, would be very 
pertinent indeed to the experiment. If we could find, then, by direct 
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experiment, that alteration of the barrier’s physical condition affected 
the act of apport in any way—slowed or accelerated it, caused the 
apport itself to show any variation of state on arrival, actually in- 
hibited the process, etc., etc.—we should have a very direct experi- 
mental indication of the substantial accuracy of HD. If a sufficient 
range of experiment looking to this end were completed with uniformly 
negative results, we should have, on the other hand, rather weighty 
experimental justification for stigmatizing HD as unlikely. So far as I 
am aware, all the (unsystematized, to be sure, but still existent and 
available) evidence at hand indicates that this is the answer. If 
systematic pursuit of the point should continue to bring negative 
results, we should be obliged to turn to HF, or to some third hypothesis 
as yet unformulated. 

If experimental confirmation of either hypothesis which we have at 
hand must be largely a matter of ingenuity and indirection, it would 
seem that we have but one course to pursue, pending some sensible 
suggestion as to the nature of the artifice to be employed. We can only 
indulge, and we may very profitably indulge, in abstract speculation, 
argument and analogy. This M. Sudre proceeds to do. In some direc- 
tions I follow him; in others I am not able to do so. This, of course, 
we expect: were it not the case, the right answer would be so patent 
that we should not have to speculate at all. Particularly he seems to 
me on the wrong track in his analogies tending to support the theo- 
retic, if not the-pragmatic, feasibility of the process of disruption and 
reconstitution involved in HD. Let us look at some of the larger 
physical factors here. 

If it were a matter of common or even of uncommon experience that 
a liquid or a gas would pass freely through a solid, the analogy which 
he uses would be a direct one. But this is far from the fact. Ex- 
perience even bars us from picturing the free passage of one liquid or 
gas through another, as M. Sudre’s diffusion experiment indi- 
cates. If we wish such passage, we must introduce some extraneous 
factor, usually gravitation or pressure or both, which is not present in 
the general case. But into that we need not go, save as it indicates 
the rather desperate situation confronting the proponent of HD. For 
our apport consists in the passage of some object into a closed space, 
having solid walls on all sides. The object disappears from our senses 
for a time, during the process, but the walls do not; and our senses 
return the verdict that these walls remain in statu quo throughout. 
Whatever the case with the apport itself, the barriers through which 
it passes are disturbed in no structural way. They are solid to begin 
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with, they remain solid to the end of the experiment. If we are to talk 
in analogical: terms, we must have analogies that take this fact into 
account. or explain it away. 

Ordinarily, as we know, under gravitational influence matter does 
not fall freely through matter like water through a sieve. Under the 
influence of pressure, matter does not ooze freely through matter like 
gas through a porous membrane. _Why not? If we can answer this 
question, perhaps we may see some reason for picturing the inhibitory 
condition as absent during apport; in which event, we shall have ex- 
plained away the disturbing facts that bar us from employing the 
analogy which M. Sudre suggests. 

Let us recall what we know about the constitution of matter. The 
atom, once regarded as the ultimate particle, we know not to be so. It 
is made up of two sorts of electrical elements, the positive charge or 
proton and the negative charge or electron. Where we used to picture 
atoms or molecules as material structures, carrying in some way the 
further structures, possibly material and possibly not, which we call 
electrical charges, we now think of proton and electron as themselves 
being the electrical elements, and nothing more; so that matter in the 
last analysis is nothing in the world but electricity. We find protons 
and electrons grouped together very compactly into a central nucleus ; 
and around this we find other protons and electrons arranged ‘much 
less compactly: the whole arrangement of protons and electrons thus 
described constituting an atom. The 92 different elements differ from 
one another only in the numbers and arrangements of protons and 
electrons in their atoms. Compounds of elementary substances are 
built up by the junction of two or more atoms, of two or more elements, 
into a molecule. The ultimate particle that we can recognize as matter 
then is the proton or the electron or both; the ultimate particle that 
we can recognize as gold or iron or oxygen is the atom; the ultimate 
particle that we can recognize as water or salt or carbon dioxide is the 
molecule. 

By various ingenious devices, we are able to get chemical or radio- 
active effects which we may recognize as effects of a single molecule, 
atom, or electron; and in this way, we are enabled to count, measure 
and weigh these infinitesimal particles with fair accuracy. Let us turn 
first to the matter of counting them. The best statement here is not 
necessarily one dealing with the specific number of millions of atoms or 
molecules in a given space; we prefer a more pictorial expression of the 


facts. One to which a good deal of circulation has been given is the 
following: 
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Imagine that we have discovered some way of labelling each indi- 
vidual molecule in a glass of water, so that if we subsequently meet 
one of these molecules in another glass we shall recognize it, and dis- 
tinguish it from untagged molecules, which were not present in our 
original glassful. Suppose, after we have achieved this labelling, we 
turn the glass out into the ocean; and then suppose we have means for 
bringing about an absolutely even mingling of all the waters of all the 
seven seas, so that our tagged molecules shall be distributed with uni- 
formity from Atlantic to Pacific and from pole to pole. After all this 
has been effected, if we scoop ‘up equal samples of water from any two 
regions of the oceans, they will be found to contain equal numbers of 
our marked molecules. Suppose, then, we take up another glassful of 
water—just our original amount ; and suppose we ask how many of our 
original tagged molecules we shall find therein. Impulse will dictate the 
reply: ‘“ One or two, perhaps, if we are lucky.” In point of fact the 
correct answer is “ About one thousand.” Or, differently expressed: 
if you divide the volume-of a single tumbler into the combined volume 
of all the salt water on the whole surface of the earth, you will still have 
to multiply this enormous figure by 1,000 before it will be big enough 
to represent the number of molecules in a tumbler of water. 

The molecules must be small almost without limit, then; the atoms 
and electrons and protons, smaller still. In point of fact, while sizes 
and spacings vary and while results are of course only approximate, 
we can set down 0.000000000005 inch as a fair figure for the diameter 
of an atomic nucleus. Atoms themselves run something like 1,000 times 
as large, electrons and protons 1,000 times.as small. To most of us, 
of course, the striking out or in of three additional zeroes in a decimal 
like this one means little enough; the impression we get is merely that 
‘whether with atom, nucleus, or electron, we deal with the infinitesimal. 

One thing is at once clear from these figures, however: the atom is 
mainly emptiness. Its diameter is 1,000 times that of the electron, it 
is made up in the main of electrons, and—here lies the rub—it contains in 
the extreme case only 92 electrons, in many common cases only 16 or less. 
The proton is harder to measure, but easy to weigh; its mass is 1,845 
times that of the electron. If we assume that it is also 1,845 times as 
large—if anything, it falls short of this figure rather than exceeds it— 
and if we take account of the fact that in every atom there are exactly 
as many protons as electrons: we must still see that the percentage of 
unoccupied space inside the boundaries of an atom is enormous. It is, 
in fact, approximately the same as the percentage of unoccupied space 
in the solar system. Think of the unutterable voids between the earth 
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and either of the next planets, Mars and Venus, think of the vastly 
greater voids between outer planets like Uranus and Neptune; then 
think of the ordinary matter of our experience that looks so con- 
tinuous, and try to realize that its structure is just as open as that of 
the space inside Neptune’s orbit! 

Now if another solar system, approximating ours in size and gen- 
eral dispositions, were to descend upon us from the depths of space, 
and if we knew nothing of the laws of gravitation, we should expect 
the visiting system to pass clean through ours, without collision of 
any sort. It would be a very extraordinary chance if any of its 
enormously isolated members should hit any of ours, equally isolated. 
Why,.then, when we attempt to pass one aggregation of atoms through 
another in similar fashion, is the attempt so abruptly and totally 
checked ? . 

This is no idle rhetorical question. I once discussed it with one 
of America’s greatest physical scientists, and he said that he re- 
garded it as the most baffling problem presented to us by all nature. 
On the intrinsio-aitd statistical aspects of the question alone, it seems 
to him that mptter ought to penetrate matter with the utmost freedom ; 
and when he.finds that it will not do so, he feels quite as much at sea 
as he would in the presence of an apport. But he would agree that the 
answer, whatever it be, must lie in the fact that we have told but half 
the story. 

The atom is not the static thing which the ,description, to here, 
might indicate. In just what way and to just what degree we know 
not: but we do know that all the electrons outside the nucleus are in 
rotation, around the nucleus as center, at-speeds Which transcend all 
the experience of macroscopic mechanics. Just how we' do not know, 
but we do know that the whole atom is bound together by forces quite. 
as wide of our normal experiences as are the internal velocities. The 
nearest analogy which we can form arises right in the solar system 
which we have already cited, and has to do with the very gravitational 
action which we have explicitly excluded in our citation. And just as 
we cannot carry out the terms of that citation, just as we cannot in- 
vade the space inside the solar system without coming into the field of 
gravitational force and being affected thereby, so we must presume 
that we cannot come into the intra-atomic spaces without dealing with 
and being effected by the intra-atomic field of force. 

We must conclude, then, that the reason why one set of atoms will 
not pass freely through another set is to be found in these fields of 
force. It must be that the atoms are set so close together, in the struc- 
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ture of a block of metal, that the attempt to penetrate this block by 
atoms of another substance cannot be carried out by dealing only with 
the inter-atomic spaces, but that the atoms are so close together that 
those of the invading substance must to some degree pass through 
those of the metal. This they could do if there were only the spatial 
aspect of the problem to consider; but something about the field of: 
force or of motion within the atom gives us another and controlling 
aspect, which prevents the passage. If we wish to picture, even in 
loose analogy as M. Sudre confessedly does, the penetration of matter 
by matter, we must lay aside all thought of the very moderate degree 
of heat or energy necessary to increase the atomic separation and 
the atomic velocities by mere melting or boiling. We must think, 
rather, of the energy, millions of times greater, that would be used up 
in the task of atomic disruption. Of this process and its possibilities 
we know little, but one thing we do know with extreme accuracy is 
just the aspect entering here—the amount of energy which would be 
necessary to bring it about. Only when we have pictured some means 
of supplying energy in such appalling amounts—many millions of 
times larger than the output of our greatest power plants—may we 
call in Maxwell’s demons to engineer the sorting and filtering process. 

Even here, our perplexities of analogy are not discharged. The 
task which we have set our busy little demon is one well calculated to 
infringe upon eternity, as will be evident if we refer back to what we 
have said before on the count of molecules in so modest a space as 
that occupied by a half-pint or so of water. If we are to think of thé 
process of sorting out and passing through and rearranging on the 
other side as applying to anything like this enormous aggregate of 
elements, I fear we shall have something which the most ambitious 
subconsciousness, gifted with the widest of ideoplastic powers, would 
hesitate to attack. 

Now I would not have my remarks taken as a too-serious attempt 
to picture the necessities governing the attempt to filter the ultimate 
particles of one substance through those of another. This experiment 
lies quite beyond the bounds of anything which we have attempted or 
have dared to attempt. That we can only speculate about the factors 
involved and their relative importance is quite clear, both to M. Sudre 
and to me. All I wish to do is to show that these factors are so com- 
plex and so difficult that we are not entitled to employ the atomic- 
filtration simile in analogizing about anything else. We must place 
some limit upon our analogies, or we shall shortly be in the grip of 
that awful vice of analogizing between situations that are not 
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analogous. It seems to me that the presence of analogy between the 
familiar processes of fusion and vaporization, and the penetration of 
matter on a scale sufficient to constitute an explanation of apport, 
is sufficiently called into question by what I have said to make it out of 
the picture for us to entertain this hypothesis in the presence of 
almost any alternative. 

This is the more so, in the present instance, by virtue of the char- 
acter of the alternative which is offered us. Both hypotheses, to be 
sure, transcend experience; we can no more suggest the working de- 
tails of the one than of the other. But HF gives offence in no other 
sense than this. It is in addition a hypothesis that has had the widest 
place in mathematical literature; which has more than once been sug- 
gested as the explanation of puzzling facts in several quite divergent 
fields of research; and which has now come very much to the fore in 
connection with the latest and most ambitious attempt to group all 
natural phenomena under a single statement of natural law. There 
is no evidence that HD is feasible, and such an analogical attack as we 
can make upon this question strongly supports the idea that it is not 
so. There is no actual evidence but considerable suggestion that the 
physically real hyperspace necessary to support HF actually exists, 
and such analogical attack as we make upon the question of its ex- 
istence strongly supports the idea that it may exist. I should think, 
then, that in our speculations as to the machinery of apport, we are 
restricted to HF until some very concrete evidence in support of HD 
may be forthcoming. 

This I should think would be the case, even if the Einstein- 
Minkowski doctrines had never been developed. The mathematician 
has for two centuries realized thoroughly the arbitrary character of 
our restriction to three dimensions of space which we can see with 
our eyes; and the development of electrical science has emphasized the 
degree to which dependence upon the verdicts of our ordinary senses, 
without supplementing these by every possible instrumental aid, may 
blind us to the existence of actual realities. Mathematical toying 
with the concept of hyper-dimensionality has been upon a sufficiently am- 
bitious scale to lead us definitely to the assurance that in this concept 
there arises nothing self-contradictory and nothing inconsistent with 
the facts of more ordinary perception or conception. The only reason 
why we do not all believe automatically in four or more dimensions is 
because the sense upon which we are trained to depend reports only 
upon three. 

If we are to speculate upon the character of the hyper-dimensional 
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space that would take account of the phenomenon of apport, we may 
emphasize, as M. Sudre does, the essential independence of this problem 
from those of the Einstein-Minkowski space-time manifold. The latter 
fortifies us in regard to the general admissibility, the necessity even, 
for such a concept; it does not at all dictate to us the terms which we 
may assign thereto. One can, as M. Sudre suggests, reject the rela- 
tivistic doctrine if one have the temerity to do this; insisting upon 
the absolute character of time in the face of all the physical evidence 
that time is relative, and still urging the hyper-dimensional character 
of pure and absolute space. Similarly one can go along with the 
scientific procession in acceptance of Einstein, without committing 
one’s self to any limitation in the number of dimensions which may 
characterize the spatial aspect of the relativistic space-time manifold: 
the two propositions are quite independent. One may thus demand a 
fourth space-dimension for the use of the relativistic machinery, pic- 
turing this as part of the relativistic universe. Again, as M. Sudre 
points out, if we accept the general idea (which long antedates Einstein 
and Minkowski) of a hyperspace in which time forms a supplementary 
dimension, and which at the same time provides enough space 
dimensions to accommodate the machinery of apport, we may regard 
the space-time manifold thus pictured as of either Ejinsteinian or 
classical model. Finally, we may with a little ingenuity stand upon 
the letter of Einstein, picturing a four-dimensional space-time con- 
tinuum as constituting the complete vessel of the universe; and with this 
picture supplying a hypothesis of apport as a phenomenon of hyper- 
dimensionality. 

Any of these pictures, so far as its intrinsic features are con- 
cerned, might be the picture of the physical reality which we ex- 
perience. The only reason why so many of us prefer the relativistic 
picture is simply because this one fits, so much better than any 
alternative yet proposed, the totality of scientific observation in the 
fields of celestial mechanics and of sub-atomic physics and of solar 
spectroscopy—and now in the field of psychical research! 





COPYRIGHT OF AUTOMATIC WRITING’ 


By BLEWETT LEE 
(Reprinted from Virginia Law Review, Nov., 1926) 


In the London Times of July 23, 1926, is an account of the trial of 
the case of Cummins v. Bond in the Chancery Division of the High 
Court of Justice, before Mr. Justice Eve, in which a spirit medium, 
Miss Geraldine Cummins, producer among other things of the script 
known as “ The Gospel of Philip the Evangelist,” sought an injunction 
against publication by the sitter, Mr. Frederick Bligh Bond, author of 
“The Gate of Remembrance ” and “The Company of Avalon,” an 
architect and writer upon psychical subjects, of certain writings auto- 
matically produced by the medium, called “The Chronicle of 
Cleophas.”* According to her counsel, “ the writing was extremely 
rapid—some 2,000 words in an hour. It was produced thus: the 
plaintiff covered her eyes with her left hand, took a pencil in her right 
hand, and began to write on a sheet of foolscap. Another sheet was 
supplied when that was full. During that time she was only partially 
conscious, and what was written she only partially remembered after- 
wards. The production caused great exhaustion. There was no doubt, 
however, that what was written was the work of the plaintiff, and the 
result of an operation of the brain which directed the hand. There was 
no suggestion that it was dictated or was a copy of any existing book 
or work.” : 

In the argument reference was made to the well known poem “ Kubla 
Khan,” produced by Coleridge while under the influence of opium. 
It was said that “ the chronicle had a considerable commercial value,” 
particularly in the United States. 

The plaintiff in her evidence testified that so far as she was aware 
she played no conscious part in the writing, and there were occasions 
when she was satisfied there was some external force. It appeared that 
the writings were in archaic English.* 





1 Other articles in this series: “The Fortune Teller” (1923) 9 Va. L. Rev. 249; 
“Spiritualism and Crime” (1922) 22 Col. L. Rev. 439; “The Conjurer” (1921) 
7 Va. L. Rev. 370; “ Psychic Phenomena and the Law” (1921) 29 Harv. L. Rev. 
625; 11 Am. B. A. J. 419, note 18. 

2One of the two disciples who walked with Jesus to Enmimaus on the day of 
his resurrection was named Cleophas (Luke XXIV, 18). Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
attaches much importance to the script involved in this suit. 2 History of Spiritual- 
ism (1926) 259. 

3 The series of novels (a number of which have been published by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York) and poems purporting to be written by “ Patience Worth” 
through Mrs. Pearl Lenore Curran of St. Louis, are also in archaic English. 
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“Mr. Justice Eve, in giving judgment, said that the issue in the 
action was reduced to the simple question who, if anyone, was the owner 
of the copyright in the work referred to? Prima facie, the first owner 
was the plaintiff, who, it had been abundantly proved, was the writer 
of every word. The plaintiff and her witnesses and the defendant were 
all of opinion, which they no doubt honestly held, that the true origi- 
nator was one who was no longer an inhabitant of this world, and 
certainly one would think that he had no hope of revisiting it. But, 
according to their view, he it was who had revisited it at the ancient 
abbey of Glastonbury, and had spoken in a language more appropriate 
to the sixteenth or seventeenth century after his death. 

“The plaintiff claimed to possess, and it was recognized that she 
did possess, some qualification, in combination with the scribe, for com- 
municating that information. The authors would, therefore, appear 
to be the scribe and the lady. But as he (his Lordship) was quite 
incapable of making a declaration which would include him, as he (his 
Lordship) had no jurisdiction beyond the country in which. he lived, 
he was obliged, having regard to the Copyright Act of 1911, to confine 
the copyright to the plaintiff.” 

The court further said that the defendant (the sitter) had no joint 
right in the copyright, and as to the claim that there was no copyright 
in any one, his Lordship “ regarded the matter as terrestrial. It was 
of the earth earthy.” He gave a declaration that the plaintiff was 
entitled to the copyright in the script. 

Evidently the court got a good deal of amusement out of the case, 
but his judgment has plenty of sound sense in it. The case is treated 
as one of first impression, and apparently it is the earliest appearance 
in court of those curious writings, which constantly appear and are 
called “ inspirational,” and which purport to be written by a deceased 
person by the hand of a spirit medium. Automatic writing on a smaller 
scale purporting to come from deceased persons is a very common phe- 
nomenon. On rare occasions the alleged communicator turns out to be 
alive. In nearly all cases there is nothing in the script which would 
raise a suspicion that the mind of the medium could not have produced 
the whole. The something that writes automatically may even become 
a charming correspondent and delightful friend.* Some of the scripts 
have been subjected to very keen critical analysis. Occasionally some- 
thing appears that is hard to account for, and makes it necessary for 
those investigators who are unwilling to accept the writing, as some 


4“ My Guardian Angel” (1925) 19 Journat American Society For PsycHIcaL 
Researcu 74. 
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of the Spiritualists do, at its face value to explain the writing, for 
example, by postulating great telepathic and clairvoyant powers in 
the subconscious mind of the medium, coupled with a habit of the sub- 
conscious mind to personify everything. Nobody knows for certain 
what is the explanation. The most difficult question connected with 
the subject is, who selects the material which is embodied in the script? 
Fortunately laboratory methods are beginning to be applied to spirit 
mediums so that we may expect at any rate to ascertain some of the 
facts to be explained.° 

The judgment of Lord Justice Eve is obviously right. The written 
material produced is very human, and the prima facie case that the 
plaintiff wrote the manuscript is not overcome by any legal evidence 
that the work was composed by somebody else. But it is not fair for 
the Lord Justice to have the amusement out of this case all to himself. 
The real difficulty is who or what is “ Cleophas.” ‘ If it be assumed 
(which nobody can prove) that “ Cleophas ” has a personal identity 
of his own and could have been the author of the writing, his evidence 
would be material. “ Cleophas ” might be sworn and cross-examined 
by the process of automatic writing. Instead of being difficult, this 
might be no trouble at all. Once “ Cleophas ” is accepted as a real 
person, the problem of communication involved in swearing him and 
examining and cross-examining him very likely would not be as difficult 
as in the case, for example, of a deaf-mute witness.° The medium would 
take the place of the interpreter who acts in case of the deaf-mute 
witness, or of the witness who speaks only a foreign language. Spoken 
questions could be used, and for the answers, the writing produced 
would speak for itself. Usually an automatic writer does not go into 
a trance, but even a trance would make no difference. That “ Cleo- 
phas ” could not be punished for perjury would probably not be a 
sufficient objection.’ Suppose the plaintiff had offered “ Cleophas ” 
as a witness and the defendant had waived any objection,® since he 
himself also believed in the reality and trustworthiness of “ Cleophas,” 
would the evidence have been receivable? (Indeed at the trial the 
defendant said the ideas, not the words, came from the communicating 
intelligence—a fatal admission for his case, for even the stenographic 





5 For a discussion of “The Future of Psychical Research” reference may be 
made to two articles so entitled by E. N. Bennett in the October and November 
numbers of the Century Magazine, 1926. 

6 As to deaf-mutes as witnesses, see 1 Wigmore, Evidence (1923), §§ 498, 571; 
2 ibid., §§ 811, 934; 3 ibid., § 1393. 

73 Wigmore, op. cit. note 4, § 1832. 

8 That this would have made it no error to let the evidence in, see, for example, 
N.Y. L. J., Sept. 1, 1926, at 1906. 
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reporter of a public speech is entitled to a copyright.)® The court 
could hardly take judicial notice that there is nothing in spiritualism, 
in view of our present ignorance of the subject. And to say that 
‘“‘Cleophas ” is somebody and yet the court has no jurisdiction over 
him is rank spiritualism. 

Moreover, if “ Cleophas ” is only a secondary personality of the 
medium’s mind, just an alter ego, so to speak, since “ Cleophas ” evi- 
dently has intelligence and memory, and may really be the cleverer 
personality of the two, why shouldn’t he be allowed to testify as well 
as the plaintiff’s primary personality? 

And if this is all there is to “ Cleophas,” he is quite within the 
jurisdiction of the court, because the medium is there, and the medium 
might even hold the title to a copyright by the name of “ Cleophas.” 
Even an idol may be a legal person, and own property, at least in India, 
and appear in court by next friend.”® But if “ Cleophas” is really 
a dead man, he cannot own property, for the law vests a dead man’s 
estate in living persons. And if “ Cleophas ” “ can fling the dust aside, 
and naked on the air of heaven ride,” no writ can hold him. But he 
could still testify, like a sovereign, from choice. He would still be 
within the jurisdiction of the court while he testified. He could be 
stopped by the court from testifying, or his evidence stricken out. 


Any witness may leave the jurisdiction, although perhaps not so easily 
as “ Cleophas.” 'To paraphrase the famous line about Lord Mansfield, 
How sweet an Omichund v. Barker ** was in Cummins v. Bond lost! 


* * * * * 


BLIGH BOND AND THE CLEOPHAS MANUSCRIPT 
To THe Epiror or THE Journal, A. S. P. R.: 


It has been freely bruited about that legal difficulties have ensued 
between Mr. Bligh Bond and the automatist through whom he received 
certain scripts, but there has been wide misunderstanding of the exact 
facts, and I should appreciate a word from you in correction of such 
misunderstanding. The suit was brought, not by Mr. Bond against 
Miss Cummins (the automatist), but by her against him. He had 
claimed that he was the author and owner of copyright of “ The 





9 Walter v. Lane, A. C. 539 (1900), the House of Lords reversing the Court 
of Appeal, 2 Ch. 749 (1899). The matter involved was a printing of Lord 
Roseberry’s speeches. He made no claim. The decision is criticised by Moffatt, 
“Who Is an Author” (1900), Jurid. Rev. 217. 

10 Pramatha Nath Mullick v. Pradegumna Kumar Mullick et al., 52 Indian 
Appeals 245 (1925); William Seton Gordon, “The Legal Rights of an East Indian 
Idol” (1925) 11 Am. B. A. J. 431. 

111 Atk. 21. 
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Chronicle of Cleophas,” received through Miss Cummins’ hand; and 
she went to court to refute this claim. It was held by the Court that 
Miss Cummins, as the writer of the manuscript, was entitled to the 
manuscript itself and also to the copyright thereof; so that she alone 
and not Mr. Bond is entitled to print and publish the work. Mr. Bond 
was present when part of the “Chronicle” was written; but the 
Judge held it a delusion to suppose that Mr. Bond had contributed to 
the production. It was accordingly held that he had no interest in the 
copyright. 


BarsaraA McKenzie. 
London 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 
Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S. and Mrs. Tillyard left England on 
December 3d, 1926, for their home in New Zealand. It is possible 
that they may return after two years as the Doctor has been offered 
an important scientific post in England. All his many friends hope 
that Dr. Tillyard will soon be among us again. 

# * * * * 


Under the auspices of the National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search a farewell luncheon was given to Dr. and Mrs. Tillyard on 
November 30th on the eve of their return to Nelson, New Zealand. 
The function was held at the Piccadilly Hotel, and those present repre- 
sented every shade of opinion—from the skeptical orthodox scientist 
to the convinced spiritualist. In addition to members of the Labora- 
tory Council, the following members and guests were present: Susan, 
Countess of Malmesbury; Sir Richard Gregory, D.Sc., Editor of 
Nature; Lord Charles Hope; Professor Julian Huxley; Mr. Edward 
Heron-Allen, F.R.S.; Mrs. F. E. Leaning (Editor of the British 
Journal of Psychical Research); Miss Lucy Kay (Secretary of the 
National Laboratory); Mr. David Gow (Editor of Light); Miss 
Mercy Phillimore (Secretary of the L. S. A.) ; and Mr. Roy Holmyard. 
The following is taken from the report which appeared in Light: 

Sir Richard Gregory, as one of the hosts, in the course of some 
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highly appreciative references to Dr. Tillyard, spoke of him as having 
lighted a candle which had not yet been put ont. That candle might 
seem to flicker, but he thought that was all to the good. Science had 
for centuries fought for freedom of thought, and in this subject he 
considered there should be the same freedom of thought and expression 
of the results of observation and experience. He felt sure that what- 
ever the results of the correspondence in Nature might be, Dr. Till- 
yard’s observations had made a permanent impression on the minds 
of the scientific world . . . He regretted the fact that the Doctor 
was returning to the other side of the globe, but he knew that although 
he would not be here, they would not be separated—there were all the 
modern methods of communication between them and he thought that 
it was this idea of the abolition of the limits of time and space that 
was at the bottom of Psychic Science. It was an idea to be cultivated. 
He had the highest regard for Dr. Tillyard’s work. He felt it a. 
privilege to be associated with him in regard to raising the important 
question of the attitude of Science to Psychical Research. Personally, 
he felt the greatest gratification at the presence of Dr. Tillyard 
among them. Mr. Harry Price supported the toast. 

Dr. Tillyard, in some felicitous remarks, responded to the toast. 

Alluding to Sir Richard’s remark, he said that he understood 

that he represented a light of one candle-power—one of Price’s candles. 
(Laughter.) In this matter of psychical research, he had been taxed 
with his want of experience. But he had found that in three or four 
months one could gain a great deal of experience if one ventured on 
the enquiry without prejudices and preconceived ideas. Alluding to 
certain ruptures in connection with the subject, he thought the seri- 
ousness of such things might be exaggerated. It was a desirable thing 
sometimes that children should go away from their old home. He 
pleaded for the cultivation of good will and breadth of view, and closed 
with an optimistic forecast of the future career of Psychical Research. 

In the evening of November 30th, the present writer gave a lec- 
ture on the Schneider boys at the National Laboratory, illustrated by 
means of nearly fifty lantern slides. 

* * * * * 


The correspondence in Nature alluded to by Sir Richard Gregory 
has now closed. It will be remembered that the discussion “ Science 
and Psychical Research” was the outcome of the article on the 
National Laboratory which Dr. Tillyard contributed to the columns 
of Nature, July 31st, 1926. In the issue of the same journal for 
November 20th Sir Richard Gregory writes a long editorial which is 
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a fair and dispassionate summing-up of the relations existing between 
official science and psychical research. The article, “ Science and 
Spiritualism ” says: 

The recent correspondence in our columns on the attitude of men 
of science toward psychical research—particularly that branch of it 
which is usually called the “ physical phenomena of spiritualism ” 
—has made it clear that the divergence between the two main views is 
as great as ever and shows no sign of compromise or conciliation. No 
useful scientific purpose would be served, therefore, by the publication 
of further letters on the subject. 

The conservatism of official science in these matters is not un- 
natural. The conflict between the determination to accept only that 
which is based on irrefragable evidence, and that which relies on 
“ authority ” and tradition, is as old as science itself. This conflict 
is as stern now as it ever was, and certain elements have lately arisen 
which enjoin a redoubled vigilance. The War gave a great impetus to 
the shadier forms of spiritualist activity and incidentally endowed un- 
scrupulous mediums with large material resources. It is not surpris- 
ing that these resources have encouraged the founding of “ psychic 
colleges ” with resounding titles, and given a spurious air of scientific 
authority to the ordinary round of mediumistic pursuits. The capture 
of the citadel of official science would remove the last obstacle to the 
domination of public affairs by the new cult. 

The distinction between spiritualism and psychical research is a 
somewhat artificial one. Spiritualism was the inspiring and driving 
force which founded the Society for Psychical Research in 1882. The 
S. P. R. founders were largely the Fabians of spiritualism. 

The demands made upon the scientific investigator are nowhere more 
severe than in the cases of “ spirit photography ” and the “ direct 
voice.” As the spirit “ extras ” are not visible to the ordinary observer, 
we must suppose that they do not reflect ordinary light and are to that 
extent immaterial. Spiritualists usually meet this argument by 
saying that the effect on the photographic plate is not produced by 
light of any known wave-length but is a direct action on the plate 
itself. We must, therefore, assume that the invisible or disembodied 
artist can draw a likeness of a deceased friend of the sitter on the plate 
in such a way as to produce a correct negative. The difficulty of this 
feat is greatly increased if we remember that clairvoyants claim to 
see these spirit friends hovering about the sitters in the very .attitudes 
shown on the photographs. Rather than face the innumerable diffi- 
culties in the way of a consistent theory conforming to the spiritualist 
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view, most investigators will prefer to regard all so-called spirit photo- 
graphs as examples of the almost numberless methods of deception 
which may be, and have been, practised in this most elusive department 
of spiritualist activities. 

In the case of the “ direct voice,” we are confronted with even more 
formidable difficulties. There is nothing more “ spiritual” or less 
“material ” about a voice than there is about a brick wall, though 
the unscientific person may think otherwise. Where exactly does the 
material nature or structure of the direct voice begin? Do the spirits 
produce the necessary air waves direct at some focus in the air? One 
spiritualist view often met with is that the “spirits” materialize a 
larynx and sufficient in the way of lungs and mouth cavities to produce 
the sounds heard. This does not make the matter any clearer. It is 
much easier to assume deception, more especially as fraud in this case 
is easy and “ convincing ” and control extremely difficult, owing to the 
lack of orientation shown by most human ears in the dark. Here again 
the onus probandi must weigh heavily on those who claim that there is 
positive evidence. 

Nobody can eeniaein of unwillingness on the part of scientific 
men to investigate any phenomena offering a chance of extending the 
boundaries of knowledge, and the rewards, both material and social, 
of any such extension are very great. But after half a century of 
growing disappointment with spiritualistic phenomena, the number of 
qualified volunteers naturally shows signs of diminution. On the other 
hand, the flood of charlatans and impostors increases day by day. The 
“new revelation ” imported from the United States in 1852, with its 
combination of “ supernormal ” telegraphy with Pentecostal gifts and 
Delphic oracles, has obtained almost undisputed sway over the mind 
of the masses thirsting for signs and wonders and determined at any 
price to believe. 

It [the S. P. R.] salah possibly be associated usefully with the 
recently formed National Laboratory of Psychical Research, which is 
equipped with the means of studying psychical and related phenomena, 
but that should be easily arranged if desired. In the present state 
of this matter it is wisest and best for official science to wait for the 
recommendation of such a society before devoting any attention or 
labor to alleged “ supernormal ” occurrences. The very use of the 
word “ supernormal ” instead of “ abnormal” suggests that these 
occurrences belong to an order raised above the normal order of the 
universe (which would, of course, remove them from the province of 
science). That there may be such a supernormal order of things no 
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philosopher can a priori deny, but the use of the word is too un- 
pleasantly suggestive of a hieratic domination now happily to be 
palatable to scientific men, and they will hesitate before installing the 
“medium ” in the high place from which, after much fighting and 
suffering, they have driven his ecclesiastical predecessor. 

Dr. Karl Camillo Schneider, Professor of Biology, Vienna Uni- 
versity, and President of the “ Wiener Parapsychisches Institut ” is 
delivering to his students at the University a series of lectures on 
parapsychology. I understand that some difficulty was experienced 
with the authorities before these lectures were accepted: another ex 
ample of how psychic matters are slowly but surely forcing themselves 
upon official science. 

* * * % * 

I have just returned from Paris where I found great activity at 
the Institut Métapsychique in connection with the forthcoming Third 
International Congress of Psychical Research which will be held in 
Paris next autumn. “Dr. Eugéne Osty, the secretary of the Congress 
informed me that a great number of psychists and others interested in 
psychical research would assemble in Paris. Several delegates from 
Russia (where psychic matters are receiving considerable attention) 
will be present. 

M. Pascal Forthuny’s powers are being investigated at the Institut 
by a committee of scientists and university men and some interesting 
results have already been obtained. A number of physical mediums 
are “ working ” in the French capital but they one and all refuse to 
be tested by Dr. Osty and his co-workers. Bénévol, the *,pseudo- 
medium, was giving performances at the Cirque de Paris, “ astonishing 
the natives ” by means of billet-switching and similar tricks. 

But at least one real psychic problem is being presented in France 
to students of abnormal phenomena. I refer to the Abbé Bouly, whose 
extraordinary success with the divining rod is causing widespread at- 
tention. He uses a metal “ rod” either of aluminium or steel, and by 
its means he can “ locate ” water, minerals, and dead bodies—even if 
these have been buried many years. He can also diagnose diseases 
and—Dr. Osty informed me—has the wonderful faculty of being able 





to distinguish the various kinds of bacilli by means of his “ rod.” 
For example, he will be given a test tube containing a culture of the 
diphtheria bacillus. Taking this in his hand with the “ rod” he will 
pass both slowly over a row of test tubes (each identical, with 
cultures in identical media) containing cultures of various bacilli and 
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the tube (which is quite unknown to him) containing the diphtheritic 


culture will immediately affect his “ rod” when the latter is brought 
near to it. Dr. Osty is going to investigate this case, and he has 
kindly invited me to be present at some of the experiments. On 
January 29th and 30th I am lecturing at the Institute. 

Harold Evans, in spite of his exposure, is still giving sittings in 
London and some spiritualists assert that he is producing genuine 
phenomena. On the other hand, most of the more responsible spirit- 
ualists have “dropped” him. Professor Julian Huxley (who was 
at the Sunday Chronicle exposure) recently informed me that he was 





rather impressed at his first séance with Evans; to a complete novice 
the ** phenomena ” appeared convincing. But, like most conjurers’ 
tricks, Evans’s manifestations will not bear repeating—hence his down- 
fall. Professor Huxley informed me that although they were requested 
not to break the circle, flash lights, etc., no promise not to do so was 
actually given by any of the Sunday Chronicle committee. 

The latest Sunday Chronicle exposure concerns Charles A. Simpson, 


~ 


a well-known “spirit ‘healer,’ who alleges that he is controlled 
by a * Dr. Lascelles ” who (Simpson states) was a court physician to 
Queen Victoria. Simpson was visited by Sir William Arbuthnot Lane 
and Professor Huxley, whose identity was known to the medium; Sir 
William was introduced merely as a “ friend of the patient’s.” Simp- 
son went into what purported to be a trance after which “ Dr. Las- 
came through ” and asked Professor Huxley what the trouble 


was. The professor stated—untruly—that he was suffering from 


celles 


kidney disease, with the usual symptoms. ‘“ Dr. Lascelles” then 
asked a number of questions concerning the “ disease ” to which purely 
fictitious answers were given by Professor Huxley. The only advice 
given by the spirit doctor was that his “ patient ” should not eat 
much red meat! Soon after Simpson became normal and gave Professor 
Huxley “ treatment ” in the shape of a two minutes’ massage of the 
upper portion of his body. This ended what the Sunday Chronicle 
very properly calls a “ pitiful farce.” There are spiritualists who 
argue that Professor Huxley induced deception because he himself 
stooped to deceptive methods. It is a nice point as to what extent an 
investigator may lie in order to arrive at the truth. Simpson “ works ” 
at the Centre of Healing, St. George’s Square, London, a “ mission ” 
which was founded by Hannen Swaffer who afterwards withdrew his 
support. 
* * * * * 
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Previous to the Simpson exposure Professors Low and Huxley had 
a séance with the Misses Moore of Glasgow who, like Guzik, specialise 
in producing animals—usually dogs—at their séances, accompanied by 
the “ direct voice.” After a number of “ controls ” had manifested, 
Professor Low said: * Something that feels like a dog’s tail is wagging 
against my leg.” “ I can see it quite plainly ” said one of the mediums. 
“It’s a litthe dog—a Pomeranian I think.” “Is it a small, brown 
dog—very, very fat for a spirit dog?” asked Professor Low. “Yes, it’s 
very fat,” replied the medium, “ and its color is a dirty brown.” “I 
suppose you can’t say if it has got a yellow spot on its back—rather 
like the yolk of an egg?” queried Professor Low. “ Yes, it has,” de- 
clared the medium eagerly. “ I can see it clearly.” Professor Low then 
stated that he could see a “ sort of luminous cloud floating about near 
the ceiling: it seems to be divided down the middle.” ‘“ Yes, it is,” 
declared one of the Misses Moore. . . . And so on, ad nauseam. 

Of course, the spotted dog and the psychic cloud—like the kidney 
disease—were “ pure invention” on the part of Professor Low as he 
candidly admits in the Sunday Chronicle of November 14th. This 
réle of agent provocateur is a familiar one with the Sunday Chronicle 
“tyros” and one can hardly wonder at their lack of success in the 
psychic field. The curious methods of these press investigators are 
making some of the British mediums very nervous. After the Harold 
Evans exposure Evan Powell cancelled all his London sittings. 

* *% * 

An exceptionally interesting true ghost story is recounted by 
Lieut.-Colonel Cyril Foley in the Sunday Express for December 5th. 
It is called “* The Ghost of Corpus Christi” and I make no apologies 
for quoting it in extenso: 

Just about twenty-two years ago, in October, 1904, Cambridge 
University rocked with excitement over some psychic phenomena of 
exceptional interest. 

The Cambridge authorities deemed it advisable at the time to 
suppress the publication of the facts, for obvious reasons, and no 
full and accurate account emanating from any of the principals in 
the drama has ever been published. 


Of course I had, like most people at the time, heard vaguely of the 
occurrence, but few people knew what actually happened, and it is 
thanks to Mr. Shane Leslie, the author, who was one of the partici- 
pants in the gruesome event, that I am able to record for the first 
time an accurate account of what happened. 

The scene was laid in Corpus Christi College. 
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About the middle of the eighteenth century it is believed that a 


certain Doctor Bott, a Fellow of the college, committed suicide in his 
rooms there, just before he was due to preach the University sermon, 
and these rooms have been haunted ever since. 

Originally they formed part of Archbishop Parker’s suite and 
always had a bad record. Their last occupant, a tutor of the college, 
is said to have crawled out of them on his hands and knees about a 
generation ago and the rooms were officially closed. They were 
opened again in the winter term of 1904. 

There was at that time a Cambridge Psychical Research Society, 
and it happened on this particular evening of October, 1904, that 
three members of that society were gathered in the room of a Kings- 
man. I shall refer to him in the story as the Kingsman, but I am per- 
mitted to say that he was a young man of temperate habits, a very 
distinguished King’s scholar, and about to take up Holy Orders. The 
other two were Mr. Shane Leslie and Mr. Wade, also an Ordinand. 

They had been discussing, among other things, these very rooms 
when, at about ten minutes to ten an excited undergraduate from 
Corpus burst in upon them and implored them to go to the assistance 
of the occupier of the rooms who was, he said, in great distress. 

He told them that the poor man was reduced to such a state of 
nerves that he could do no work. A face had been seen at his window 
from the Old Court, after the door had been “ sported ” and the room 
left empty. 

Footsteps were heard in one room while the occupant slept in the 
other. It was a case requiring definite action. Something more than 
an appeal to the tutor or a consultation with the college porter. 

The Kingsman leapt to his feet. 

“This is an Evil Spirit which must be exorcised,” he said, “ and 
I am going to take it by the throat. Will you two stand by me?” 

They agreed fo do so. He then opened a cupboard disclosing a 
temporary altar, from the tabernacle of which he drew a phial of holy 
water, and the four then set off for Corpus. 

As they passed through the Great Court of King’s the college 
clock struck ten, and it was only by doing “ level time ” that they got 
down the King’s Parade and through the Gate of Corpus on the last 
stroke of the hour. 

Their guide directed them to the ill-omened and ivy-clad rooms in a 
corner of the Old Court, where they were met by the pale occupant, 
who told them that it was impossible to stay in the rooms under 

prevailing conditions. 
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The Kingsman said, “ In these cases we can only use exorcism, 
which Christ bequeathed to His Holy Church.” 

They entered the room, and the Corpus man, a young Ordinand 
of singular piety, produced a large Crucifix from the folds of his gown. 

This the Kingsman took and without preamble raised it above his 
head, and began to chant the terrible words of the Exorcism Service 
in which the fiend is personally addressed and defied. 

The Corpus man had shut the door, and there was no light in the 
room except that given by a tiny twinkling fire. 

At the termination of the Exorcism the four men remained silent. 

Nothing occurred, and Leslie was about to speak when the Kings- 
man suddenly cried, “ The Thing is here! ” 

With nerves on edge they peered into the gloom. 

“The Thing is watching me,” he said. ‘ Push me slowly forward, 
hold up my arms, but do not get in front of the Crucifix as you valu 
your lives.” 

His companions upheld his elbows, as Aaron and Hur once 
supported the aching Moses. 

Leslie, who had held of one of his arms, felt it suddenly stiffen, and 
at the same moment the Kingsman cried out, “* The Thing is pulling 
me, hold me tight or I shall lose the Crucifix.” 

Like some powerful magnet, the Evil Thing was actually drawing 
him out of the grasp of his companion. It was a veritable “ pull devil, 
pull baker ” situation. 

It was also a terrifying one. The atmosphere of the room had 
become surcharged with an intangible yet all-absorbing Evil, which 
sapped the strength and numbed the senses. It had become a definit« 
tussle, a combination of a tug-of-war and a Rugby scrum. 

All the human competitors were bathed in a cold perspiration of 
fear and effort. The affair became intolerable. ° Fortunately thi 
Kingsman kept his head. 

There was only one thing to be done. “ Push me right into th 
Foul Fiend,” he said, and crying out “ Limb of Satan, avaunt in th 
name of the All Holy,” the whole party crashed into the ancient panel 
ling of the room. Ina state more easily imagined than described, they 
picked themselves up, gathered round the fire, and poked it into being. 

“The Thing is gone,” said the Kingsman. 

None of the other three dared speak. 


He then took the flask of holy water from his pocket and began to 


sprinkle the room. Some drops fell into the fireplace with a demoniaca| 
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hiss, and the Kingsman, swinging round, pointed to the open doorway 


of the bedroom, and said: ‘‘ The Thing is in there.” 

Without hesitation or assistance, and minus the crucifix, he sprang 
through’ the doorway of the bedroom. It was a courageous but un- 
successful manceuvre, for with the speed of thought he was hurled back 
through the doorway, and fell in a heap at their feet. 

The situation was as follows: The Kingsman was crawling about 
on the floor, searching for the half empty flask of holy water which 
he had dropped in his fall. Wade was in a corner of the room holding 
the crucifix over the cowering Corpus man, while Leslie, on his knees 
near the fire, devoid of initiative, and having, as he admits, given up 
all hope, was praying pitifully. 

They were a beaten side—beaten by an innings and a hundred runs 

by ten goals to nothing—devoid of cohesion and volition, prisoners 
of war, captured by Satan, vanquished and manacled by the powers 
of evil, and doomed to death. 

They could only stare vacantly into the blackness of the bedroom, 
out of which the evil Thing was slowly advancing. Their tongues clove 
to the roof of their mouths. They could not cry for help. 

And then, framed in the square-cut darkness of the doorway, the 
Thing appeared. 

It bore a human shape, and was menacing, but beyond that, no one 
could afterwards visualize its exact aspect. But upon one point they 
were all agreed. It was cut off at the knees! 

Crash! Crash! Crash!—something was happening outside their 
mentality. Crash! again, and the door was burst open and floods of 
light and excited undergraduates poured into the room. Their listen- 
ing impatience had mastered their fear of the occult. 

The situation was temporarily saved. It is easy to imagine the 
remarks of the uninstructed rescue party. ‘ Where is the ghost? 
Does it bite?” etc., etc., but it was significant how quickly their attitude 
changed from gay to grave, a change not altogether due to the obvious 
distress of the principal actors, but rather to the inexplicable and 
uncanny atmosphere of the room itself. 

“The Thing has ascended into the room above, and we must follow 
it,” said the plucky Kingsman. | 

The four principals, leading a mass of supporters, started up a 
tiny flight ef stairs, and entered the room of a medical student who 
was reading, unconscious of the terrors of the room below. 

Now it so happened that he was a pronounced atheist and had 
been ragged in consequence some little time before. He naturally 
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thought that this invasion was a repetition, and being of a stubborn 
disposition got off his anti-spiritual views first. 

“ This is just the room where the Thing is sure to have gone,” said 
the Kingsman, and the undergraduates, crowding the doorway,‘grinned 
approval, while the occupant of the room proclaimed the nullity of the 
spirit world. 

The Kingsman advanced with uplifted crucifix towards the corner 
of the room, and the medical student darted daringly in front of him. 

The Kingsman warned him not to do so, but he persisted, and to the 
horror of every one fell in a heap on the floor, murmuring, “ I am cold, 
I am cold, I am icy cold.” 

For the first time the unconvinced spectators were awed, for here 
was proof indeed—the scoffer, turned into a humble and dejected heap 
of clothes, huddled up in a corner and complaining that he was 
“icy cold.” 

The Kingsman, protecting him with the crucifix, soothed him back 
to sanity. Every spectator was struck dumb with fear and amaze- 
ment. Nothing further of psychical interest occurred beyond the 
rather natural collapse of all three, who were conducted back to their 
rooms. The only wonder was that the Kingsman had borne the strain 
so long and so courageously. 





By this time the undergraduates were thoroughly roused, and 
pouring down the stairs, rushed into the haunted rooms below, and 
completely demolished them. 

Led by some brawny oarsmen, they broke up all the cupboards and 
tore down the ancient oak panelling. 

There was the devil of a row the next morning. The Corpus au- 
thorities forbade any Kingsmen to enter their college—an order which, 
had I been a Kingsman, I should most certainly have obeyed—and did 
their best to hush up the whole affair, in which latter objective they 
were joined by the University authorities. 





The principals agreed among themselves never to divulge what they 
had seen and experienced while they remained undergraduates, and the 
whole affair died a natural death. 

The rooms, or what remained of them, were closed. But, all said 
and done, though it goes much against the grain, as an old Cantab, to 
do it, I personally give the devil that fight, on points. 

Mr. Shane Leslie states that the above is an accurate account of 
what occurred in the room and that his impression of the incident 
coincides with Colonel Foley’s interesting narrative. 


* * * * * 
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The Countess Wassilko—who has happily recovered from her 
indisposition—writes me from Berlin that the phenomena of Eleonore 
Zagun have been exceptionally brilliant during their stay in the 
German capital. At one period of their stay the manifestations became 
so violent that the Countess and her protégée had to leave their apart- 
ments. Countess Wassilko has asked me to correct the statement 
(made in my article on Eleonore, this Journat, August, 1926, p. 471) 
that Dr. Ferdinand Winkler had investigated the Zigun phenomena. 
My informant had confused Eleonore with another girl psychic: Dr. 
Winkler has never examined Eleonore. 

+ * * * * 

Investigators of “ direct voice” phenomena are now faced with 
further difficulties as was demonstrated by Sir Richard Paget, Fellow 
of the Physical Society of London, who, on November 19th, at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, London, gave a lantern lecture on the 
“Artificial Production of the Human Voice.” His fascinating experi- 
ments included the literal speaking of an organ pipe which said “ Hallo, 
London, are you there?” and “ Oh, Lila, I love you ” as plainly as any 
human being. Sir Richard produced the sounds by means of a foot- 
bellows connected to a short lengih of organ pipe. The tongue of the 
organ pipe represented the vocal chords of the human voice, and with 
his fingers Sir Richard cleverly imitated the varying resonances in the 
cavities of the human mouth formed by the throat, the palate, and the 
tongue. Another organ pipe, with a short length of pipe on top at 
right angles to represent the relation of the nasal cavity to the mouth, 
was made to say “ Minnie.” Then the nasal pipe was stopped with a 
cork and “ Minnie” spoke as though with a cold in her head. Sir 
Richard showed an artificial larynx, and demonstrated how it is pos- 
sible to talk with your hands (three fingers of one hand represent the 
tongue, while two fingers of the other hand form the lips) and feet. 
He then accompanied the organ pipe in a short song—a duet for one 
performer! It is obvious that there are possibilities in the mechanical 
voice which doubtless will be appreciated by the fraudulent medium. 

* * + * + 

The Voice-Control Recorder which I designed was subjected re- 
cently to a severe test on the part of the public and survived the ordeal 
with flying colors. I had announced that on a certain day the instru- 
ment would be available for public testing and a number of people 
accepted the invitation—it was not a challenge—to try conclusions 
with the machine. One man,—a stranger, 





a professional ventrilo- 
quist, travelled nearly a hundred miles to pit his ingenuity against the 
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mechanical “ brain ” of the machine, the user of which is not controlled 
in any way. I supplied the ventriloquist with rubber capsules, tubes, 
etc., in order that—if possible—he could “ fake ” the (assumed) fraud- 
proof mouthpiece. The red light of the instrument was switched on, 
the lights of the séance room at the National Laboratory were switched 
off and the test commenced. What the user who is trying to beat the 
machine has to do is to blow the light out and speak at the same time: 
to do either separately is easy; to do both simultaneously is impossible 
as our ventriloquial friend found after. only five minutes’ trial. Several 
other people tried their best to speak without the tell-tale light showing 
but all were beaten. The efforts of some of the contestants could be 
heard in the next room! 


THE ARGUMENTS FOR HUMAN 
SURVIVAL—IV 


FROM “ THE MIND AND ITS PLACE IN NATURE ” 


BY C. D. BROAD, M.A., Lirvr.D. 
(Continued from December issue.) 


ABNORMAL AND SUPERNORMAL PHENOMENA 


I think that it is very important to begin by drawing a distinction 
which is too commonly neglected, viz., the distinction between Survival 
and mere Persistence. It seems to me that a great many of the phe- 
nomena which are held to point to the survival of particular human 
minds point only to the persistence of some factor which was a con- 
stituent of a human mind. We are not justified in saying that the mind 
of John Jones has survived the death of his body unless we have reason 
to believe that there is still a continuous stream of conscious mental 
states which may be said to be “ further experiences of John Jones.” 
We must suppose that this contains conations as well as cognitions, 
that it puts ends before itself and tries to realize them, and that it 
feels elation or disappointment aecording to its success or failure in 
doing so. No doubt such a stream of consciousness would be impossible 


unless past experience modified later experiences; and no doubt we 
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should not say that John Jones had survived unless he were able to 
remember some events in his life in the body. But these mnemic phe- 
nomena, though necessary to survival, are certainly not by themselves 
sufficient to constitute survival. If they occur alone, without the con- 
tinuous stream of conscious cognitions, conations, and feelings, all 
that we have a right to say is that “ some constituent of the mind of 
John Jones has persisted ” and not that “ John Jones has survived.” 

Now it seems to me that the vast majority of mediumistic phe- 
nonema which are taken to suggest survival really suggest only per- 
sistence. The additional notion of survival is read into them because 
in our ordinary experience we do not find memories without a pretty 
continuous stream of consciousness filling the gaps between the memory 
and the event remembered. The cases that I have in mind are these. 
A medium goes into a trance. He is then supposed either to be in 
contact with the spirit of some dead man, or in rarer cases to be 
directly possessed by such a spirit. In either case he sometimes men- 
tions incidents in the past life of the supposed communicator which are 
unknown to the sitter and can afterwards be verified. And in the latter 
case he sometimes exhibits in a very remarkable way some of the 
mannerisms and even the verbal intonations of the supposed communi- 
cator. The evidence for such phenomena is, in my opinion, good enough 
to make them worth serious consideration by philosophers. Now the 
ordinary spiritualist interprets such phenomena in terms of the 
Instrumental Theory; he supposes that a human mind is existentially 
independent of its body and just uses it as an instrument; that it leaves 
its body at death, goes on living its own life, and from time to time uses 
a medium’s body for purposes of communication. 

But it seems to me that, apart from the intrinsic difficulties of the 
Instrumental Theory, the Compound Theory fits these supernormal 
phenomena on the whole much better. One thing which is highly char- 
acteristic of the communications of alleged dead men is their singular 
reticence about their present life, occupations, and surroundings. Such 
observations as are made by entranced mediums on these subjects seem 
to me to be extraordinarily silly, and to have every appearance of being 
merely the crude beliefs about the spiritual world which are current in 
mediumistic circles. Yet this nonsense is at times mixed up with traits 
which are highly characteristic of the supposed communicator, and 
with bits of detailed information about his past life which can after- 
wards be verified. Now, on the Compound Theory, we can suppose 
that the psychic factor may persist for a time at least after the de- 
struction of the organism with which it was united to form the com- 
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pound called “ John Jones’s mind.” This psychic factor is not itself 
a mind, but it may carry modifications due to experiences which hap- 
pened to John Jones while he was alive. And it may become tem- 
porarily united with the organism of an entranced medium. If so, a 
little temporary “ mind ” (a “ mindkin,” if I may use that expression) 
will be formed. Since this mindkin will contain the same psychic factor 
as the mind of John Jones it will not be surprising if it displays some 
traits characteristic of John Jones, and some memories of events in 
his earthly life. Since the bodily factor of this mindkin is the medium’s 
organism, which is adapted to the medium’s psychic factor and not to 
John Jones’s, it will not be surprising if it shows many traits which 
are characteristic of the medium. And the reason why we can get no 
information about the present life and experiences of John Jones is 
that no such mind is existing at all. When the medium is entranced 
the psychic factor which was a constituent of John Jones’s mind forms 
with the medium’s body a mindkin which lasts just as long as the 
medium remains in trance. At intermediate times, on this view, all 
that exists is this psychic factor; and this by itself is no more a mind 
than John Jones’s corpse is a mind. ‘To explain the positive part of 
the phenomena it is plausible to suppose that something has persisted, 
and that this something was an integral part of John Jones’s mind. 
But it is an enormous jump from this to the conclusion that John 
Jones’s mind has survived the death of his body. And the negative 
part of the phenomena strongly suggests that what has persisted is 
not a mind, but is at most something which in combination with a suit- 
able organism is capable of producing a mind. 

Some of the facts of multiple personality would also be neatly ex- 
plained by the Compound Theory. Of course mediumistic phenomena 
are, in the first instance, cases of multiple personality. The peculiarity 
of them is that one of the personalities professes either to be a certain 
deceased human being, or more usually only to be in communication 
with one; and that, in some cases, there appear certain characteristic 
traits of this dead man, or knowledge is shown of some minute details 
in his past life. But ordinary multiple personality, such as that of the 
Beauchamp case, might be explained by supposing that the same organ- 
ism can have two different psychic factors connected with it. We 
should then expect to find two minds having certain characteristic 
differences, and yet having a good deal more in common than two 
minds which differ in their organisms as well as in their psychic factors. 
T'wo personalities might be compared to two chemical compounds with 
one element in common, such as silver ‘chloride and silver bromide; 
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whilst two ordinary minds might be compared (say) to silver chloride 
and lead nitrate. I do not think, however, that ordinary multiple 
personality positively requires the Compound Theory for its explana- 
tion. We can never be sure that the organism is in precisely the same 
state when one personality is in control as it is when the other is in 
control. Hence it is possible that the facts could be explained on a 
purely epiphenomenalist theory. It is the apparent persistence of 
certain traces and dispositions after the destruction of the organism 
which seems to demand for its explanation something more than 
epiphenomenalism, and seems to suggest at least something like the 
Compound Theory. 

We must now consider (a) whether there are any facts which require 
something more than the Compound Theory to explain them; and 
(b) whether the facts that I have already mentioned could be explained 
with something less than the Compound Theory. It seems to me that 
we should have grounds for postulating the survival of a mind, and not 
the mere persistence of a psychic factor, if and only if the communica- 
tions showed traces of an intention which persisted between the experi- 
ments and deliberately modified and controlled each in the light of 
those which had preceded it. Now it is alleged that there are signs 
of this deliberate intention in the Cross-Correspondences which the 
Society for Psychical Research has been investigating for many years. 
If all or most of these came up to the ideal type of a Cross-Correspond- 
ence, I think we should have to admit that it looks as if a single intelli- 
gent being was deliberately trying in an extremely ingenious way to pro- 
duce evidence of its continuous existence. The ideal Cross-Correspond- 
ence would be of the following form. Suppose three automatic writers 
in different i'aces produce automatic scripts over a series of years. 
Suppose t they do not communicate with each other, but send their 
scripts f: om time to time to an impartial authority for comparison. 
Suppos« tiat A, B, and C in their scripts get statements which, taken 
separately, are fragmentary and unintelligible to them; and suppose 
further that after such an unintelligible and fragmentary statement 
in A’s script there comes an injunction to refer to what B and C are 
now writing or will shortly write or have written at some definite time 
in the past. Suppose that similar injunctions are found in B’s and C’s 
scripts after fragmentary and unintelligible passages in them. Suppose 
finally that when the impartial authority compares the scripts and 
follows the directions contained in them he finds that these separately 
unintelligible sentences combine to convey something which is highly 
characteristic of a certain deceased person who is alleged to be com- 
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municating. Then we should have a perfect instance of a Cross- 
Correspondence; and it would be difficult to resist the conviction that 
the phenomena are controlled intentionally by a single mind, which 
cannot be identified with the conscious part of the mind of any of the 
automatic writers. 

Unfortunately it is not clear to me that most of the alleged Cross- 
Correspondences accurately exemplified this ideal type. I also cannot 
help feeling suspicious of the enormous amount of learning and ingenu- 
ity which the impartial authority has to exercise in order to find the 
key to the riddle which the scripts set. Would not the same amount of 
patience, learning, and ingenuity discover almost as good Cross- 
Correspondenées between almost any set of manuscripts? Ido not say 
that this is so; but I should need a good deal of negative evidence, i.e., 
of failure to discover Cross-Correspondences between other manu- 
scripts which were treated in the same way as these automatic scripts, 
before I was prepared to stake much on this argument for human 
survival. So far as I am aware, negative control experiments of this 
kind have not been tried. It is evident that they would be terribly 
laborious, and it is hardly to be expected that the same patience and 
ingenuity would be lavished on them as have been devoted to the in- 
terpretation of the automatic scripts in which positive results are 
hoped for. 

There is another remark to be made on the Cross-Correspondences. 
Suppose that they rendered it practically certain that some mind 
other than the conscious minds of the automatists is controlling the 
experiments, can we feel any confidence that it is the mind of a certain 
deceased person who professes to be communicating? Is it not at 
least equally probable that it might be the unconscious part of the 
mind of one of the automatists or of one of the officers of the Society 
for Psychical Research? It would certainly be true to say that some 
of the automatists (in particular Mrs. Verrall) were well aware of the 
problem of getting evidence for survival which could not be explained 
away by the hypothesis of telepathy between the living; that it must 
have occupied their thoughts a great deal; and that they must have had 
a permanent desire to devise some means of solving it. 


It is also true 
that the alleged communicators in the Cross-Correspondences had been 


well known in life to Mrs. Verrall and to many prominent and active 
members of the Society who were not themselves automatists. Now I 
think that we may take the following propositions as reasonably well 
(a) That when a person is greatly interested in a problem 
this problem is often worked upon and solved by provesses which are 


established. 
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unconscious relatively to the part of the mind which is normally in 
control of his body. I need only mention in support of this the quite 
common experience of solving a problem while asleep, or the post- 
hypnotic calculations which I spoke of in an earlier chapter. (b) That 
it is extremely probable that telepathy can and does take place be- 
tween the unconscious parts of living minds. In sittings with Mrs. 
Leonard and other mediums I have met with clear cases of telepathy 
between myself and the medium when entranced. But I have noticed 
that these almost invariably involved past events of which I was not 
consciously thinking at the time. Thus the telepathic influence must 
have been due to mere “ traces,” or at most to processes of thought 
going on in my mind without my being aware of them, i.e., processes 
which were unconscious relatively to the part of my mind which 
normally controls my body. (c) That the unconscious part of the 
mind is often extremely willing to “ oblige” the conscious part by 
providing “ evidence ” for what the conscious part wishes to believe. 

Now, if these three propositions be admitted, it is not unplausible 
to suggest that the unconscious part of the mind of one of the automa- 
tists worked out the problem of providing “ satisfactory evidence ” for 
survival and telepathically conveyed the fragmentary messages, which 
were to constitute the “ evidence,” to the other automatists. Per- 
sonally I strongly suspect the unconscious part of Mrs. Verrall’s mind 
to have accomplished this feat. I am of course quite well aware that 
such a theory goes far beyond anything for which we have direct evi- 
dence ; for it seems to imply that the unconscious part of Mrs. Verrall’s 
mind was capable of a kind of selective telepathy, conveying so much 
and no more to one automatist and so much and no more to another 
automatist. But I must point out that, if we do not ascribe this power 
to any embodied mind, we have to ascribe it to the disembodied mind of 
the supposed communicator. So this much must be assumed in any 
vase if we accept the interpretation which the investigators have put on 
the Cross-Correspondences. And, except on the principle of Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico, I do not see why we should think it more likely 
that the disembodied mind of a dead man should be able to exercise 
selective telepathy than that the unconscious part of the embodied 
mind of a living member of the Society for Psychical Research should 
be able to do so. In fact the hypothesis that the spirit of the late Dr. 
Verrall is communicating involves the assumption both of an otherwise 
unknown power of selective telepathy and of an otherwise unknown 
substance, viz., a disembodied spirit, to exercise this power. The 
hypothesis which I tentatively put forward makes only the first of these 
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two assumptions. It therefore has a greater intrinsic probability; and 
it seems equally capable of explaining the facts. 

I pass now to the second question. Could the facts which we have 
been considering be explained by something less than the hypothesis of 
a persistent psychic factor? It will be remembered that the facts to be 
explained are the revelation of certain details in the past life of a cer- 
tain dead man, which are unknown at the time to the sitter and can 
afterwards be verified; or the occurrence of certain characteristic 
tricks of voice and manner in the entranced medium. Now it must be 
admitted that it is very rare for a detail about a dead man’s past life 
to be verified unless it is known or has been known to someone now liv- 
ing. It must therefore be admitted to be theoretically possible that 
these phenomena are due to telepathy from the unconscious parts of 
the minds of living men who are remote from the place at which the 
sitting is being held. But, although this is conceivable, I cannot re- 
gard it as very plausible. It is very difficult to see what can determine 
the medium to select just those pieces of information from distant 
minds which are relevant to the supposed communicator. It is true of 
course that the sitter has generally known the communicator; and we 
should have to suppose that the presence of a man who has known X 
causes the medium to select from other minds bits of information about 
X and to reject bits of information about other men. On any view 
some selective action on the part of the sitter must be postulated, since 
in the main those who are supposed to be communicating when a cer- 
tain man has a sitting with a medium are people whom the sitter has 
known. In my own sittings with Mrs. Leonard, e.g., the alleged com- 
municator has from the first been one particular man who has described 
with considerable accuracy and named with approximate (though not 
complete) accuracy at the first sitting. On the Compound Theory we 
should have to suppose that the presence of a certain sitter “ attracts ” 
the psychic factors of certain dead men who were known to him. On 
the purely telepathic theory we should have to suppose that the pres- 
ence of the sitter causes the medium to “ select ” from various minds 
scattered about the world certain bits of information which are relevant 
to someone whom the sitter has known. 

Although this hypothesis is possible, there are, I think, two argu- 
ments which make slightly against it and slightly in favor of the Com- 
pound Theory. (1) On the purely telepathic theory it is difficult to 
see why mediumistic communications should not be as much or more 
concerned with one’s living friends as with those who have died. This is 
not found to be so. On the Compound Theory this fact is explicable; 
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for, on this hypothesis, the psychic factor of a living mind is already 
attached to a certain living organism, and this would presumably make 
it difficult or impossible for it to enter at the same time into the same 
relation with the organism of the entranced medium. I think that some 
weight must be attached to this argument, though it is not conclusive. 
The main interest and expectation of both sitter and medium is to get 
messages which purport to come from the dead and not from those who 
are still alive; and this might account for the fact that the medium 
* selects ” bits of information about dead men, even on the purely 
telepathic theory. 

(2) The second argument is due to Dr. Richard Hodgson. He 
used it against the hypothesis of telepathy from the sitter and in favor 
of the hypothesis that the messages are due to the disembodied spirits 
of dead men. I think that the argument can be adapted so that it can 
be used against the hypothesis of a more extended telepathy and in 
favor of the Compound Theory. The argument may be put as follows. 
Suppose that a number of sitters Si . . . Sn sit with a certain 
medium, and that a number of communicators Ci . . . Cm profess 
to give messages through this medium. On the Compound Theory the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the communications which purport to come 
from a certain communicator C, through a given medium would pre- 
sumably depend mainly on two things; (a) on the complexity of the 
psychic factor, and (b) on its adaptation to the organism of the 
medium. There is no obvious reason why the number and accuracy of 
the messages which purport to come from a given communicator 
through the same medium should vary much from one sitter to another ; 
for the main function of the sitter, on this hypothesis, is simply to 
“attract ” a certain psychic factor so that it enters into a temporary 
combination with the medium’s organism. If this happens at all, the 
subsequent proceedings would seem to depend on the psychic factor 
and the medium rather than on the sitter. We should thus expect to 


find certain “* communicators ” 


who are good with most sitters, and 
others who are bad with most sitters; we should not expect to find cer- 
tain sitters who are good with most “ communicators ” and others who 
are bad with most “ communicators.” On the telepathic hypothesis 
we should expect the opposite result. For, on this view, the sitter 
plays a much more active part. His thoughts and interests must deter- 
mine the particular selection of information which the medium makes 
from a perfect rag-bag of living minds. And his power to do this 
would presumably depend on the peculiar endowments of his own mind 
and on its adaptation to the mind of the medium with whom he is 
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sitting. On this hypothesis we should therefore expect that there 
would be some sitters who get good results from most alleged communi- 
ators through a given medium; and that there would be other sitters 
who get bad results from most alleged communicators through the same 
medium. 

Now Dr. Hodgson had an enormous amount of experience of the 
results of sittings with Mrs. Piper extending over many years. And he 
varefully studied them and classified them from the above points of 
view. His conclusion was that certain alleged communicators gave co- 
pious and accurate information to most sitters; and that other alleged 
communicators gave fragmentary and incorrect information to most 
sitters. He did not find that certain sitters got copious and accurate 
information from most communicators; and that certain other sitters 
got feeble and fragmentary messages from most communicators. Thus, 
on the whole, the actual results are such as might be expected on the 
Compound Theory and are not such as might be expected on the theory 
of generalized telepathy from living minds. On the whole then I am 
inclined to think that there is slightly more to be said for the Compound 
Theory than for the other alternatives. 

Conclusion.—The view that the mind is existentially dependent on 
the organism and on nothing else is compatible with all the normal 
facts, and is positively suggested by them, though they do not necessi- 
tate it. And it is the simplest possible view to take. The theory that 
the mind merely uses the body as an instrument is difficult to reconcile 
with the normal facts; and it is doubtful whether there are any well- 
established abnormal phenomena that require it. The theory that the 
mind is a compound substance, whose constituents are the organism 
and what I have called a “ psychic factor,” is compatible with all the 
normal facts; though it is not suggested by them, and is more complex 
than the theory that the mind is existentially dependent on the organ- 
ism and on it alone. This Compound Theory seems to be the minimum 
assumption that will explain certain fairly well attested abnormal phe- 
nomena. Of course, many people will unhesitatingly reject the alleged 
facts on which I have based the argument of the latter part of this 
chapter. I am pretty sure that they will be wrong in doing so; but I 
will confine myself to this remark for their benefit. Anyone who adopts 
the view that the mind is existentially dependent on the organism alone 
is taking up a position which is not necessitated by the facts which 
everyone admits, and which can hardly be reconciled with the very 
possibility of many alleged facts for which there is at least respectable 
prima facie evidence. Now this (I should have thought) is not a com- 
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fortable position to occupy. It compels one either to ignore all the 
phenomena in question, or to be continually occupied in explaining 
them away. The former course is not scientifically respectable; for it 
is certain that many people, quite as sensible as oneself and far more 
expert, have personally investigated these matters and have persuaded 
themselves of the genuineness of these phenomena and of the impossi- 
bility of explaining them completely by fraud or mistake. And the 
latter course may at any moment be barred by some fact which we 
simply cannot explain away. Now the Compound Theory has at least 
this merit. It is compatible with all the facts which everyone admits; 
it has nothing against it except a superstitious objection to dualism; 
and it leaves open the possibility that these debatable phenomena are 
genuine. At the same time it does not compel anyone to accept them. 
It is quite open for anyone to hold that the mind is a compound of the 
organism and of a psychic factor which is not itself a mind; and yet 
to doubt or deny that there is any conclusive evidence that a psychic 
factor ever persists after the destruction of the organism with which 
it was combined, or that if it does persist it ever combines even for a 
moment with the organism of some living human being to form a tempo- 
rary mind. This seems to me to be the great merit of the Compound 
Theory. It leaves open possibilities, and allows us to investigate 





alleged facts without an invincible a priori prejudice against their 
possibility. And yet it allows us to be as critical as we like about each 
of these alleged facts, and about the evidence which is offered for each 
of them. 

I may remark in conclusion that the Compound Theory has certain 
advantages for those who favor the theory of metempsychosis, as Dr. 
M’Taggart does. Instead of a single mind which animates a successive 
series of organisms we should have a single psychic factor which com- 
bines with such a series of organisms to form a successive series of 
minds. ‘There might be intervals during which a psychic factor has 
become dissociated from an organism which has died and has not yet 
entered into combination with an organism that is about to be born. 
During such intervals this psychic factor might produce those abnor- 
mal phenomena which the ordinary Spiritualist takes as evidence for 
the survival of a certain human mind. I do not know of any facts 
which strongly suggest metempsychosis ; but it is a possible theory, and 
it has the advantage of dealing with the “ origin” of the mind at con- 
ception as well as with the “ end ” of the mind at death. And it seems 
to me to be much more plausible when stated in terms of a persistent 
psychic factor, which is not a mind, than it is when stated in terms of 
a persistent mind which animates successively a series of organisms. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


EXHIBIT ‘‘ A’? 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


Balance Sheet at December 31, 1926 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 
Se ee eee $ 704.78 
a Seer re ee eee eee eee 2,882.47 
CE NN 6 precede Nee MEWS weds 6 KH Res ewERE CHE 135.98 
Investments, Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages....................-. 


Special Funds: 
Warren B. Field Bequest in trust with Kings County 


NE EIU 05 haw do. endive a aipinra.d or sinvenie a banaue $6,639.31 
Max D. Petersen: Bequest in trust with American Trust 
RIN ar 0p ee 8 UE ne GN ORiea cn eee rece Feba el 40,000.00 
I a gale a a kin sae: ie le te eS Salat id 
Property—15 Lexington Avenue.............ccceee ce ceeeceeees 
GE Ear & secknn in bieWawreew é4x0 eS OT RD bk ONO S REDE ED 
LIABILITIES 
General Fund: 
Balance at December 31, 1925..............cccceeces $9,721.04 
Disbursements over Income............-.20 cece eeees 2955.43 
ee TE, ee: BOURE WORE oc ccc erks co terccbescceteceveseeswes 
ae II og oe 5 905 64-6 6 Wis Wise Siw wig w-0.6.018 Ens oivierd s6'g ere 
rN ae gs I I o's koa ohare e cer sie w'vse0'd obs meldals bo bald oes 
I Do os ow aaa ade & O06 ew 0 Fv bwlaw ee Beeld s eels 
Research and Publication Fund: 
ee) ce $1,390.15 
Donations January 1, 1926 to December 31, 1926...... 2,585.00 
$3,975.15 
RUMEN TUN TURMONIINOOD is 5 o)5 5 sins csv eet eeu s swiss 2,657.86 


46,639.31 


11,041.23 
57,000.00 


$295,748.91 





$6,765.61 


6,639.31 
40,000.00 
71,257.00 

169,769.70 


1,317.29 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


EXHIBIT ‘‘C’’ 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


Cash Receipts and Disbursements for the Year 


Ended December 31, 1926 





RECEIPTS 

pS Oe eer er re ee ee rr ee $3,445.75 
Donations. 

Research and Publication Fund... ......ccesccocsers $2,585.00 ‘ 

Gemeral Tecowies Wie 3 5 oo s 6005 kc ote emews Hanes 2,475.00 5,060.00 
Interest. 

i TIONS Fo iso hn video's vibes alee aeneeae as $119.05 

i er ee ee rr ey ee 13,544.36 13,663.41 
Sundries. 

Sale of Journals and Proceedings...............ee00- $277.71 

ROD Oe SO a vine aide kai ss wlatiew e wan reat dreeiet ws awie's 4.18 

New York Section House Expense Refunded........... 3,245.74 

OORNRS: SNORE gs. ae. cttin a ew Pees Hee oN eee aaew eae 40.00 

eee ee dete ert nt 43.32 3,610.95 
Capital Receipts. 

Loan from Seaboard National Bank.................. $56,000.00 

ORME OE SN so ounce nies Se rinses big sdb saan kgaleme aon 56,700.00 112,700.00 

SUONE DUNE, 6 5 06 setts cwsiaceiabbésincenaaeaeen $138,480.11 
DISBURSEMENTS 

UENO, §. geo sh gible: 6-0. 0 Vee Woe ne me aan oe $10,627.45 

BMGs o) 0. sm ee toate AG's, ack An pape ® & lela eee Oe a 4,354.13 

MMIII 5. 693.25" slaw akon dia aise wale aik’n ae Ries ee wie enon 200.00 

ENS OE TOOMORIR 6 oon 6 sieves ssvoa eve bkacee 250.35 

Rane OEE INO 6:5 275 sn csc wns ba baw a dle ine le ogee es 882.92 

Ne SIN, ws. Salva + ae Cae kdeeHeeensbese bene 6,385.55 

SOE I, 6.0. o vccaser en Ven esdrécsWeneeek bam 2,657.86 

EN oi 6 Steve's noc ew be ueeh aempuse aioe en 5.67 

PECCNONOME TEEDOBEO, eo) oe sew ankss oeeaee osicewees 744.88 

POO, I 54 iin Gis of 1Uieine en a eared bike ein ek ec 480.00 

Se I ob <a 00:44 signe wb acces aha e hia ee oe 723.20 

Seal TSSWORTSh TOMPOMED. 65.66 ois 60's coca eeu wean ce 72.86 

Ns. ss Va ceienmes tht ubengene cabinets ee 54.19 27,439.06 
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Capital Expenditures. 


Purchase of Property—15 Lexington Avenue 
Payment of Loan—Seaboard National Bank 
I yaa oop See ct al Gang wr pian or ose Bek or FAS airm 9 6 irs 
Legal Expense. . . 


$57,000.00 

56,000.00 

124.00 
93.63  113,217.6: 





$140,656.69 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION FUND 
Previously acknowledged. .. .............. 
January 24, 1927. Miss Irene Putnam 200.00 
January 25, 1927. Mr. Theodore 15.00 
January 26, 1927. Mr. Oscar Herrmann ' 100.00 
January 27, 1927. Mrs. D. A. Hodghead 5.00 
January 28, 1927. Miss Ella Cory 25.00 


$1,932.61 


Balance on hand 





